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Writing Radio Continuity 
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A SALE to PICTORIAL REVIEW! 


A SALE to AMERICAN MERCURY! 
A NOVEL SOLD to AVENTINE PRESS! 
A SALE to COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE! 


These are four current successes 
with my writers. These are not 
sales by former students or sales 
which were published one, five, or 
eight years ago; they are current lit- 
erary history. All four manuscripts 
were planned or written with my 
personal help. The first, “‘Made 
In Heaven,” by Marylynn King, is 
in the current Pictorial Review. The 
fourth is in the current Cosmopolitan. 
The second has just sold to The Mer- 
cury. | have received notice of this 
last sale today, the author writing 
me as follows: 

“Your criticism did the work. 
Mr. Mencken immediately accepted 
my article after | had revised it ac- 
cording to your suggestions. I'm all 
the more pleased because he had 
previously rejected it quite defi- 
nitely. 

“This proves to me that your criti- 
cism is valuable to professional writ- 
ers as well as to beginners. As you 
know, my stuff sells quite frequently 
to the best of the slick paper maga- 
zines, Ladies’ Home Journal, Good 
Housekeeping, Outlook, but in try- 
ing to write for Mercury | had met 
an obstacle. You easily lifted me 
over it. Many thanks. 

‘| have written this letter so you 
may quote it if you please to do so. 
As soon as my check comes through, 
I'll start my wife's instruction with 
a,” 

The novel, written by a newspaper 


woman, is her first. [| discussed its 
theme with her, helped her plot it 
and went over her first draft in de- 
tail with her. She writes me: 
“You've done most of the thinking 
on this job, but you've taught me 
how to do it for myself so that I'll 
think for myself hereafter.” 

As far as sales by writers who are 
selling since finishing their instruc- 
tion with me—the literary woods 
are full of them! Here are three: 


A Sale to Good 
Housekeeping! Another to 
Good Housekeeping! A Sale 
to Saturday Evening Post! 


The first two of these are in the January 
issue of Good Housekeeping, the story 
“Security,” by Mr. James Pickering and 
the article, “‘A Child’s Religion,”” by Rev- 
erend F. K. Stamm. The Post story which 
has not yet appeared was written by a 
New York newspaper sports writer 


And there are others to lesser magazines; 
and these are hard times and publishers 
are buying with more than ordinary dis- 
crimination. Buy they will, however, if you 
have anything to say and will listen to 
the advice of someone who knows what 
he’s talking about. 

My fees for the first review of your work 
are not large. I make it easy to become 
acquainted. The fee is a minimum of $5 
for each manuscript and a dollar a thou- 
sand words for excess over 5,000. Write 
for particulars and my free pamphlet, 
“How I Work With Writers.” And when 
you write, any question you want to ask 
me I'll answer. That leaves the first move 
up to you. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 


Former Fiction Editor Collier’s Weekly, author standard college textbook, ‘Narrative 
Technique,” writer stories Saturday Evening Post, Collier’s, Woman’s Home 
Companion, etc., special lecturer Columbia University 


342 Madison Avenue 
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"THERE are several unique and outstanding 

articles in the WRITER'S 1932 YEAR BOOK 
AND MARKET GUIDE that individually may 
well be worth hundreds of dollars alone to a 
writer. 


One deals with practically all responsible trade 
journals in the country, listing them by name 
and with editorial requirements; another does 
the same with markets for photographs, and a 


third goes into detail on writing greeting card 
verse with a great complete market list. 


There is a complete market article on all pulp 
paper markets, and another on all the outstand- 
ing women’s magazines. If your local dealer 
cannot supply you, get a copy from 22 East 
12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, by sending 25c 
in coin or stamps. 
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To Authors: 
NOTHING SALACIOUS 
WANTED 


We are interested in examining manuscripts 
showing unusual strength and merit for the 
modern reader of Romance, Mystery and De- 
tective fiction, also Biography and Handbooks 
on self-improvement. Will gladly send our 
catalogue on request. Quick decision rendered 
on all Manuscripts submitted. 


George Sully & Co., Inc. 


114 E. 25th Street, New York City 








Radio Scripts Criticized, 


ID you ever try writing and selling scripts to 
radio stations, advertising agencies, or broad- 
casters? I know the individual requirements of the 
radio field from many years’ practical experience. 
T can materially help you enter and sell to this rich 
field. My rates are only $1.00 per thousand words 
and include a detailed analysis of the script, con- 
tinuity information, marketing tips for your own 
manuscripts, and suggestions for fur- 

Luc i | | @ ther work that you may be qualified 
to do in this field. Get in touch with 


Hecht me Today! 


7467 SHERIDAN ROAD CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Into our office comes many a curious 
letter — from ditch diggers who want to 
write about the South Seas, from ambassa- 
dors who want to write the Truth about 
Japan, from down-at-the-heels princes who 
want to write “like my cousin, the Grand 
Duke,” from bankers who want to write 
“westerns,” from jailbirds who write mo- 
rose ballads, from professors who write 
lilting satire, from editors who want to 
sell to brother editors, from janitors who 
want to win the Stokes $25,000 novel prize, 
from pugilists who read Jim Tully and be- 
came inspired, from Congressmen who 
want to write about the “strange careers” 
of their room mates, from professional 
writers who have gone stale, from socialites 
who want to sell to Polo, from hedged-in 











Do You Know Your Own Literary 
Possibilities and Assets? 


Are you as yet undiscovered and therefore unarrived? 
kind of writing an amateur can do best, direct him in investing this one asset, and make him understand 
patrons selling each of them and making good money, though the times are hard. 

Is it essays and stories such as appear in Atlantic, American Mercury, Scribners, Forum, Saturday Eve- 
Is it syndicate features, trade journal articles, true 
stories, confessions, out-of-door-nature stories and articles, love stories, man stories of action and adven- 
ture, air stories, garden-home-fireside fiction and articles, farm journal material, Sunday school juve- 
niles, religious and church contributions—is it any 
patrons selling to each of them and making good money, though the times are hard. 


ning Post, Bookman, etc., that you wish to write? 


If you are not making good, you simply have not 
learned to write. Thousands are making good. It 
is my business to teach patrons to do this thing. 


I am especially interested in finding writers whom 
I can coach in writing and placing book lengths as 
travel books, adventure books, and, above all, 
novels. One successful book means literary inde- 
pendence; moreover, there are diverse opportunities 
in offering book length manuscripts. Publishers of 
books use material that magazine editors will not 
so much as read. In bocks you may establish your 
own slant. 


My own work has appeared in Atlantic, Century. 
Yale Review, Bookman, Plain Talk, North Amer- 


HOWARD SNYDER 


1200 SPRINGHILL AVENUE 


of these that you wish to write and sell. 


My professional concern is to discover the one 


I have 


ican Review, etc. “DIRT ROADS” and “EARTH 
BORN” are recent novels of mine and are pub- 
lished by Century Co. “BLACK MADGE,” A 
NOVEL OF PLANTATION NEGRO LIFE, and 
“SUN-SOAKED AFRICA,” A NATURE-HUNTER 
book of East Africa, are forthcoming books of mine. 


There is a way to know what to write, how to write 
it, where to sell it, and to learn the value of your 
material now on hands. Friends, teachers, family 
mean well by praising your work. But it is not 
praise that you need. What is essential is the as- 
surance of literary authority. Write me about your 
efforts and send me some of your material. This 
puts you under no obligation to me. The cost of 
my service is modest. 


MOBILE, ALABAMA 
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rural roses who, but for a sly Fate, might 
have over-shadowed a Hearst, a Hetty 
Green, or God only knows, a Lydia Pink- 
ham. From such a rural rose comes the 
following letter reprinted with nary a sic. 


Dear EpItor: 

I read an advertisement of a course how to be- 
come a writer for $10. So after studying this 
course, when I was 19 I sent out a few articles; 
one was accepted by Farm and Home for $2.50 
and another for $2.00. 

I was in the poultry business, starting when I 
was 15 years of age. I kept 200 hens and raised 
500 chicks a year and helped my mother with the 
housework and no time was left for writing. I 
married when 19 and went into the poultry busi- 
ness on a larger scale. I then decided to send an 
article about poultry to the Ohio Farmer, and a 
check followed. Then after several years I sent 
an article how we prepared walnut kernels for 
market to Farm and Fireside, Springfield, Ohio, 
and to the Farm Journal, Philadelphia, Pa. They 
bought my articles. 

Then I wrote no more until I started the Stand- 
urd Rabbit Journal, four pages, and in less than 
two years had 5,000 circulation and sixteen pages, 
monthly. 

Doing all work myself, getting copy ready, edit- 
ing, getting advertising, spending $40 to $60 adver- 
tising in other magazines, which brought me 1,500 
new trial subscribers monthly. I alone did all the 
work, and addressed, folded them and bundled 
them to go to every state, and forcign countries; 
and helped my mother-in-law with housework, 
who was not able to wi { worked until eleven 
o'clock at night on the and the last five 
months, before [ sold for a good 
profit, I hired a girl t¢ 

The ever increasing subscription fist was tov 
much for two, and we lived four miles from 
town, so more help was impossible as we lived 
with my father-in-law, and he too busy 
with farm work to assist me. 

So I sold out to a printer. i was the only 
woman editing and publishing a rabbit magazine, 
and | built to as large circulation in the second 
year as others had built up in ten years, just by 
my ideas, 

Then I took up writing again. The first article 
T sent to the Waterfow! Journa!, Fairmount, Ind. 
I received $5.00. Then I wrote an article about 
ducks and received another $5.00. Then I sent 
thirty-two poultry articles about our white Chinese 
geese to thirty-five different farm and poultry 
magazines, with photographs. Twenty were kept 
to be published. 

The first article was published in October, 1931, 
by the New Reliable Poultry Journcl, Dayton, 
Ohio, for $25. 

[ find many subjects 
old schoolgirl and a 15-months’ 
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TRAINING WRITERS 
SUCCESSFULLY 
FOR TWELVE YEARS 


OR 12 YEARS Palmer Institute of Authorship 
has been showing writers how to write for a 
profit. Many of the most famous and highly paid 
writers in the United States have endorsed Palmer 
Institute. 
Julie M. Lippmann, well-known contributor to 
Harper's, Atlantic Monthly and other important 
Q magazines, writes: Your method 
appears to me not only ins piring, 
but of the greatest possible bene- 
ft...I heartily recommend your 
courses; to the student eagerly 
Starting out... and to the author 
already arrived but in need, at times, of a new 
impetus best obtained through contact with other 
alert and highly specialized intelligences. 


foie OHO 


Let us help you find out whether you can write suc- 
cessfully. If we accept your stories for sale you may be 
sure the odds are very favorable that you will success- 
fully place your manuscripts. Among our graduate 
students are David K. Drummond, H. Stewart Sarr, 
Lieut. Commander Roman J. Miller, and Arthur J. 
Burks, who are making from $100 to $1000 a month 





; with their Palmer trained talents. Such well-known 


| writers as Jesse Lynch Williams, Ruth Comfort Mitchell, 


Rupert Hughes, Gertrude Atherton and Frederick Stuart 


| Greene have expressed their confidence in the Palmer 
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Institute to train writers successfully. 


/SEND FOR YOUR FREE COPY OF 


“WRITERS’ MARKETS AND METHODS” 


“Writers’ Markets and Methods” is one of the oldest 
and most authoritative writer's services today. Edited by 
William David Ball, it contains fact articles by success- 
ful writers, criticisms and the latest, most up-to-date 
market information. It is as important to writers as the 
monthly stock market reports are to investors. 

We have made arrangements with Mr. Ball to furnish 
every one who sends in the coupon with a free copy of 
this magazine. 


SEND IN THE COUPON NOW! 


: PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP, : 
: Dept. 15-D PALMER BLDG., HOLLYwoop, CALIF. § 
= Send me my FREE copy of ‘‘Writers’ M & M’’, and with no § 
pe on my part, complete information about Fiction £ 
Writing { ] Phoroplay Writing [ 2 English Expression [ } § 
Developing Ability by Psychology [ } - 
ti tciccaisigasses sis : 
Address... aa an 
AGE: over 17 [{ } under 17{ } 4 
PTITILITITIITITiTi titi iit 






























































Published Monthly 
At 22 E. 12th St., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


—— —- 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES — 
United States. U. S. Pos- 
sessions, and Mexico, $2 
a year. Other countries in 
Postal Union, including 
Canada, $2.50 a year 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS— 
When a change of address 
is ordered. both the new 
and old address must be 
given. The netice should 
be sent two weeks before 
the change is to take 
effect. 


UNSOLICITED MANDU- 
SCRIPT will receive the 
careful attention of the 
editor, but no responsibili- 
ty is assumed in case of 
loss in mails. Stamped 
self-addressed envelope 
must be enclosed in s;Jl 
manuscripts. Richard K 
Abbott, Managing Editor; 
m, horp, Editor; 
Aron M. Mathieu, Busi- 
ness Manager; J. B. Ed- 
wards, Advertising Man- 
ager; M. L. Price, Circu- 


lation Manager. e 


Entered as Second Class 
Matter April 1, 1921, at 
the Post Office at Cincin- 
nati, Ohie, under the Act 
ef March 3rd, 1879. 
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What Do You Want To Sell? 


Who said “depression?” 


how to develop them properly. 
Do you want to sell to the women’s magazines? Write me about your stories. The 
current Pictorial Review carries a yarn by a client of mine on which I helped her. 


Do you want to sell confessions ? 


There’s a market for your stories and articles if you know 


The editors are asking for the right kind of copy. 


The morning’s mail brought a check for $160 from True Stories; I’m passing it on to the 
student-author. If you aren’t getting similar checks, write me. 

Do you want to sell to the men’s magazines? The current Blue Book carries a true 
adventure article—the result of a conference I had with the author about his writing in- 


terests and material. 


These are current examples of the sales I’m helping writers get today. The big women’s 
magazines, the secondary women’s magazines, the rough-paper romantic magazines, the ad- 
venture and detective magazines, the confession magazines—I work with only a few writers 
at the time, but by intensive personal collaboration I’m helping these few reach the entire 


magazine field. 


If you are tired of writing stories that don’t get results, drop me a letter or send a 
story for criticism. Don’t be fooled by promises—compare the help I give you with that 
to be found anywhere else! 

Compare the fees too—manuscript criticism $3 for 3,000 words or less and $1 per 
thousand thereafter; collaboration for three or six months, $20 to $35 a month. 


LURTON BLASSINGAME 


Author of Stories and Articles in Literary, Ilustrated, and All-Fiction Magazines. 


552 RIVERSIDE DRIVE 





NEW YORK CITY 
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housework, and a flock of Jersey white giant 
chickens to care for, which keeps me busy, but I 
manage to write a few articles between times. 

We took a trip to Indian Lake and St. Marys, 
Ohio, and on our way we were on the lookout for 
subjects for our articles; one, a roadside stand 
near Springfield, Ohio, averaging $35 to $42 a day 
in sales of their own farm products, and their 
Jargest day’s sale was $105.62. This article, sent to 
different Ohio papers, paid for our trip.- 

I wrote an article for Poultry Tribune, Mt. 
Morris, Ill., and I received a letter saying I would 
receive $5. 

Then I wrote an article, “How to Rear Pheas- 
ants” by a new method, which was to be published 
in the January issue of All Outdoors Magazine, 
and in Fur-Fish-Game, Columbus, Ohio, and an- 
other game paper is filing my article for future 
publication. 

Just received word from the Jersey Giant News, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., that an article of mine was ac- 
cepted. I make lists of magazines my articles will 
interest, and any articles returned for various rea- 
seons are sent to the entire list until as many as 
possible are accepted. 

I could write an article daily if I only had the 
time. I hope in the near future to do this, as my 
husband is afflicted with asthma and we would like 
to visit Florida, the Rio Grande Valley, Texas, and 
California to find a climate most suited to my 
husband’s health, and with my writings expect to 
pay our way. 

My songs “Air Castles in the Air’ and “I Have 
Learned to Love You” were just published. 

The main point is to get the idea, then write 
what you think would interest you, if you were 
reading the article in the magazine to which you 
are sending it. Then see that you have an inter- 
esting title, one that catches the attention of the 
reader. Whenever I think of a good subject I 
write it down, and when I get time I wrice the 
article. 

Mrs. Coss Youna, 
Winchester, Ohio. 


Dear Epitor: 

Each year, in connection with its annual field 
day, The Bond Club of New York publishes The 
Bawl Street Journal, which is a burlesque edition 
of the regular financial paper, The Wall Street 
Journal, put out by Dow, Jones & Co. of this city. 

For material for the 1932 edition of our paper 
we are offering in prizes $850. We have prepared 
a leaflet concerning our requirements, which will 
be sent free on request. Only writers with some 
knewledge of the financial district and financial 
affairs will be capable of doing burlesque for us. 

Joun A. STRALEy, 
Chairman, Publications Committee, 
The Bond Club of New York. 


Dent Smith & Co., Inc., 
60 Broad Street, New York City. 
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* There’s the germ of a story 
“in this picture. What can 
you do with it? What 
couldn’t you do with it if 
you were a newspaper- 
trained writer? 


To WRITERS 


who aren’t writing 


OU never hear of an ex-writer. Once started, 

writers keep on. Have you, perchance, written 
a little, or a lot, and paused—dissatisfied or dis- 
couraged at some flaw in technique, or some lack 
in spontaneity? 
Or are you one of the unnumbered thousands 
whose friends say: “If you could only write 
stories-as you write letters, you could be a suc- 
cessful author!” In either case, your future as a 
writer largely depends upon what you are willing 
to do about it. Diffidence, spotty technique, faulty 
characterization, the confusion of dramatic val- 
ues—and most of the other problems faced at the 
start by otherwise capable writers—can be cured. 


The first essential is Practice. The second is 
Attitude. 


Master writing—by writing 
Consistent Practice and a new, comprehensive Attitude 
come to you in the instruction of the Newspaper Insti- 
tute of America. It is a home study course free of 
“isms” and “ologies.” It is a system of writing in- 
structions prepared and taught by active New York re- 
porters and editors, and based upon the vivid and prac- 
tical training that has turned out so many of this coun- 
try’s leading writers: i. e., the New York Copy-Desk 
Method. 

Week by week, you are mailed actual assignments—just 
as if you were being broken in on a great metropolitan 
daily. Your work is individually corrected and con- 
structively criticized. Under such sympathetic guid- 
ance, you will find that (instead of vainly trying to 
copy someone else’s writing tricks) you are rapidly de- 
veloping your own distinctive, self-flavored style. 

Let us help you test your native abilities. Our interest- 
ing Writing Aptitude Test will do it. It’s free— 
entirely without obligations. Fill in and send the 
coupon. Newspaper Institute of America, 1776 Broad- 
way, New York. 


Pe ® ees ee se SSS SS SB SES SE See eee 
« Newspaper Institute of America 
1 1776 Broadway, New York 

# Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing 
Aptitude Test and further information about writing 
for profit, as promised in Writer's Digest— March. 
Mr. 

Mrs. tacit 

Miss f 

a Address cieiieeaeaen 
¥ (All correspondence confidential. 
g call on you.) 

Jane BER EBEBBEe eee 
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WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Gentlemen: 


Enter my name for a one-year subscription to WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST, for which I enclose two dollars. Also 
send me FREE and postpaid the cloth-bound book, 
‘Twelve Cardinal Elements of Short Story Writing.” 
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Dear Epitor: 

The News is offering $25 apiece for real life 
stories. These stories from real life should aver- 
age 2,000 words. 

The author of such stories as are bought as- 
signs to The News Syndicate Co., Inc., all publica- 
tion rights together with the right to copyright. 

Otherwise, the customary rules apply. Use 
one side of the paper only and, if possible, have 
it typewritten, using double space. All manu- 
scripts are sent at the owner’s risk. If you want 
rejected ones returned, inclose a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope. 

When you send stories, address them simply to 
Real Life Stories, The News, 220 East 42nd Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

We cannot undertake to enter into correspond- 
ence concerning these stories. 

Tue NEws, 
Real Life Story Editor. 


Dear Epitor: 

The most pressing need of Weird Tales at pres- 
ent is weird-scientific stories of less than 10,000 
words each. Interplanetary stories, wars between 
the worlds, and stories of the new science are 
needed, but they should all have a weird angle. 
Weird Tales is stocked up at present on vampire 
stories and stories of devil-worship. 

FarNswortTH WricHT, Editor, 
Weird Tales, 
840 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Dear Epitor: 

Street & Smith’s Detective Story Magazine 
wants its stories to be the “swift-moving, action- 
type” detective story, with the detective playing 
the leading role. In all stories the detective must 
be completely successful in arresting the criminal, 
or criminal, whom he seeks. In all instances it 
is important that stories have complete and satis- 
factory endings—that is, nothing must be left up 
in the air for the reader to figure out for himself. 

For seventeen years, Detective Story Magazine 
has printed off-trail stories, humorous yarns, odd 
little tales. While these stories may have had 
enough crime in them to get by as crime stories, 
they could not literally be called detective stories. 

Short stries should run from 2,500 to 5,000 
words; full length novelettes, 25,000 to 30,000 
words; medium novelettes, 10,000 to 25,000 words. 

F. E. Brackwett, Editor-in-Chief, 
7th Ave. at 15th St., 
New York City. 


Dear Epitor: 

We are planning a new monthly publication, 
The Home Experimenter, and will be in the mar- 
ket for short articles of 50 to 100 words on needed 
inventions, filler articles from 200 to 400 words on 
interesting experiments that can be performed in 
the home, and 1,000 to 1,500 word articles with 










































Beginners 


Only 
Sa. 


OV THE 15th of each month WRIT- 

ER’S DIGEST enrolls a new group 
of fifty students in its Beginner’s Indi- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 


Experienced students, or writers with 
a good record of MS. sales are not eligi- 
ble. Fifty students will be accepted and 
trained. 


The purpose of this Beginner’s Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the ele- 
mentals in writing and painstakingly ex- 
plain how to write short stories. The 
course lasts four months. 

RADUATES of the 

Course in Writing will not suddenly 
become professional writers, nor will 
they be able to do stories offhand for the 
smooth paper magazines. They WILL, 
however, understand a few secrets of pro- 
fessional writing, and be able to compose 
good readable English in the approved 
editorial style. Only sincere students de- 
sired. 


The price of this course is quite rea- 
sonable. You will have opportunity to 
study under experienced professional 
writers who will take an individual in- 
terest in your progress. Typewriters 
loaned to those students not owning one. 
As the class will be limited in number, 
we urge you to reply at once. Complete 
details, and an outline of the Beginner’s 
Course in Writing that will intrigue and 
inspire you await sincere inquiries. 


Beginner's 
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WHAT WE’VE DONE 
FOR OTHERS— 


SELL 
YOUR "Hewes 
STORIES! 6 


BECAUSE of our direct editorial contacts, 
we’ve helped hundreds of writers along the 
road to first publication—to new markets! 
Just so can we help you by SELLING YOUR 
STORIES and by expert market criticism. 
Writes H. W. “Your check for my story was 
certainly welcome.” 

“Your letter bristles with facts 
needed to produce salable work.” 









Writes T. F. 












RATES 
50c per 1000 words, 
$1 minimum, for 
considering mate- 
rial; novel length 
mss. at a very 
low rate. Fee re- 
funded on sale of 


WE NEED more fiction for 
editorial requirements. This 
is an immediate opportunity 
for new writers to START 
SELLING and for estab- 
lished writers to BROADEN 
YOUR MARKETS! Send 











book mss. Com- us your manuscripts today— 
mission, 10% on our fee is nominal and in- 
all sales. cludes criticism. 





PUBLISHERS’ AGENCY 
“At the Hub of the Literary Market’ 
242 East 15th St., Box D New York City 












The “Talkies” 


WANT YOUR 
i] 


Screen Stories§ 


Talking Picture Producers are now looking for 
new and more wholesome stories than those which 
have been produced heretofore. Get out your stories 
you have laid aside and send them to me. If they 
are salable I can sell them—if they are not salable 
I will show you the essential elements necessary 
for success by giving your story a careful reading 
and an honest and sincere criticism and suggested 
revision. 

Have you ever tried to sell a story direct to the 
studios? 

Have you ever considered having a screen story 
agent—one who is both authors’ and producers’ rep- 
resentative—to handle your stories in Hollywood, 
where the majority of the world’s screen stories 
are purchased? 

Send your stories to me. My twelve years’ suc- 
cessful experience selling stories of established 
authors and also of the unknown writer has placed 
me in a position where I have welcome entree to 
all the studios in Hollywood. This gives you a 
wonderful opportunity to be more successful in 
marketing your stories. 

Write now for FREE information. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 


Authors’ and Producers’ Representative 


Desk J-32 Hollywood Security Bldg. 
Hollywood, California 
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illustrations and diagrams on reasearch and ex- 
periments of interest to experimenters and pros- 
pective inventors who have no more laboratory 
equipment than the average kitchen or basement 

Rates, one-half cent per word, and $1 to $2 for 
pictures and diagrams. One cent per word for 
bits on needed inventions. Chemistry articles in- 
vited, but copy must be written for popular un- 
derstanding. 

Ricuarp H. Crosse, Editor, 
Hales Corners, Wis. 


Dear EpitTor: 

We are always in the market for hunting and 
fishing stories based on actual experiences which 
are “different.” We don’t want to see any of the 
“We got up in the morning and had a breakfast 
of pancakes and then we went out fishing and 
then we caught a fish and then we had lunch and 
then we went fishing and we caught another fish 
and then we had supper” type of story. 

In addition to outdoor stories we publish west- 
ern and northern fiction stories of the hunting 
and fishing, exploration, old-time Indian hunter, 
etc., type. We prefer, however, that these stories 
be based on historical fact. Outdoor stories 
should be around 2,500 words in length and fiction 
stories around 2,500 or 3,500 words. We pay 
one-half to one cent per word on publication. 


RoBerT MUELLER, 
Editor, Sports Afield, 
302 Hennepin Avenue, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Dear Epitor: 

I have sold several serials and short stories to 
Sunday school magazines and then saw my work 
appear in other Sunday school and church maga- 
zines of different denominations. Why is this? 
Is it lawful? W. Apams, Arkansas. 

No publishing could subsist on the profits of one 
Sunday school paper. Therefore, practically all 
Sunday school magazines are published by vari- 
ous houses that own five, ten, or even twenty dif- 
ferent ones, each one going to Sunday schools of 
different denominations. No one Sunday school 
magazine could possibly pay one cent a word for 
material, but a church publishing house because of 
its many different small papers can do this and 
then pass the script around to its various editors 
for use. It is extremely unfair when a church 
publishing house sells second serial rights on its 
stories to a friendly competitor and then pockets 
the proceeds, giving nothing to the writer. Best 
way to stop this is to write in caps First NortH 
AAMERICAN SERIAL RIGHTS ONLy on your scripts 
and get a release of copyright as soon as your 
first story appears from the magazine that spon- 
sored it. And as a side issue, write your Congress- 
man, demanding passage of the Vestal Copyright 
bill,—Enrrtor. 
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Book Review 


“Prize Contests From the Inside” is a very 
sensible little book edited and written by A. De- 
mott Freese with several additional chapters con- 
tributed by men and women who have had unusual 
success in prize contest winning. The book takes 
up in a more or less pseudo-scientific manner the 
reasons that have led many people to win con- 
test after contest. Certainly this is not due to 
luck. It’s due to some ability plus a clear-cut 
understanding of “what it’s all about” from the 
contest manager’s point of view. This viewpoint 
“Prize Contests From the Inside” explains rather 
well. It is not unlikely that an individual who 
follows contest announcements religiously, and 
who fully grasps the ideas and suggestions put 
forth in this book should find himself capable 
of winning contests with some degree of con- 
sistency. For serious contest fans, “Prize Con- 
tests From the Inside” is a useful book. 

A. D. Freese & Son, Publishers, Upland, Ind. 
Cloth bound, 80 pages, $1.25. 





Ye Gods! 

Subscriber George Pommer, Jr., writes of a 
literary exchange operated in Berlin not unlike 
our own stock exchange. Editors and writers 
go there to buy and sell twice a week. Will some 
German subscriber who deals on this “exchange” 
write us a brief letter about it? 


Writer's Dicest 


Nominal Fees—Deducted on Placcment 


See “THE INTERNATIONAL FIC- 
TION MARKET” in last month’s WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST. We prepared this article 
from information obtained by our Lon- 
don office through our direct contacts 
with English editors. 

We operate an international literary agency 
in close touch with American and European 
markets. We represent British and Amer- 
ican writers of international reputation. 

Book-length manuscripts, short stories, and 
articles of all types receive detailed criticism 
and exhaustive market consideration at the 
nominal rate of $1 for each 4000 words. 
up to 8000 words, 


Up to 4000 words, $1; 
$2; up to 12,000 words, $3; and in the 


same ratio up to 60,000 words. Poems of 
every length receive the same consideration at 
50c each. 

Manuscripts over 60,000 words obtain the 
benefit of a low standard fee of $15 for 
reading, revision advice, and placement service. 

There is no additional charge for editing. 
The fee for American sales is 10%: for 
foreign sales, 15%. Criticism fees are de- 
ducted from our commissions when material 
is sold, even though our advice made the 
sale possible. 


INTERNATIONAL PUBLISHING SERVICE CO. 


307 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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$323,000 IN PRIZES! 


Announced in one issue of CONTEST NEWS. Given by 
manufacturers, publishers, etc., 
jokes, stories, limericks, etc. 


ON- 

° TEST NEWS oa helpful 32-page 
booklet, ““HOW Prepare Masu- 
sc CON NTEST ENt RIES.” 


i 
both for $1.00. pe copy aH: News, 25¢ (oo 
CONTEST NEWS, 


for slogan, titles, recipes, 


Six months subscription to C 


ripts and 


Station A-10, Toledo, Ohio 








sponsors during 1931. 
persevering contestants in 1932. 


This Coupon Is 
Worth $1.00! 


The regular yearly subscription rate of THE 
CONTEST NEWS is $2.00, but if you will send 
us only $1.00 currency, money order or check, 
with the one-half price coupon, we will enter 
your subscription for one whole year at this 
special price—LESS THAN 10c AN ISSUE! 


You must use the half-price coupon and be 
sure to indicate whether your subscription is 
new, renewal or an extension of your present 
subscription. Take advantage of this excep- 
tional offer NOW. 





and try for some of this 1932 prize money. 
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And similar advertising of THE CONTEST NEWS, has appeared con- 
tinuously in The Writer’s Digest for more than one year. 
contest enthusiasts have answered these ads. 

Gilson V. Willets, eminent prize contest authority, estimates that 
approximately $6,000,000 in prizes were awarded by national contest 
Indications are that a like amount will be given 
Subscribe for The Contest News NOW, 


Hundreds of 


Read our new offer below: 
[-~ % PRICE SUBSCRIPTION COUPON a 


THE CONTEST NEWS, 1 
P. O. Station A-10, | 
Toledo, Ohio. | 
Gentlemen: 


I enclose $1.00 Money Order, Currency, Check. | 
Please send me THE CONTEST NEWS for one | 


year. Subscription is New...., Renewal...., | 
Extension..... | 
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! DEE oo0.60 0 800000500 5600885045 0080464OT SS | 
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schemes aoe te Let’s Let 
Results Speak 


for Themselves! 


A few examples of what I am 
doing for my clients are before 
you in the facsimile reproductions 
in this announcement. These 
writers are appearing regularly 
in American magazines and fre- 
quently in foreign markets be- 
cause they have been coached to 
produce professional copy for 
which there is a current demand. 
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My business is an agency for 
the sale of fiction, books and spe- 
cial articles. I have no “course” 
to sell. My interest in you is how 
soon, and how much you will 
mean real money in commis- 
sions on sales. I have no desire 
to flatter you or to encourage too 
ambitious efforts with only remote 
chances of sale—I am anxious to start you Selling as 
soon as possible. Not only your individual stories, 
but as a steady contributor. 











A few title 
pages of stories 
by my clients 
that appeared in 
January an 

February issues 
released prior to 


ar See, oe When You Send Me a Manuscript, 
You Receive: 
1. A thoroughly candid opinion of its commercial value. 


2..Whenever possible, constructive suggestions for adapting the story 
to market requirements, or a professional explanation as to why the 
material is unlikely to sell. 


3. Suggestions for future production along lines you should be likely 
to satisfactorily handle. 


4. If your story has a serious chance of sale, it will be efficiently handled 
by an editorially recognized agency. 






Reasonable Terms: 


You can buy professional guidance which brings tangible results at nominal fees. New 
clients are charged a reading fee of fifty cents per thousand words, a minimum of $2.00 
on any single manuscript, until we sell $1,000 worth of their work. 
Commission of ten per cent on American sales; fifteen per cent on 
foreign sales. 


WE SELL 
Short Stories, Novelettes, Serials, Books, 
Articles, Plays and Radio Continuity 


Send your manuscript, or write for complete information. 


AUGUST LENNIGER 








A cover-featured 


LITERARY AGENT novel by. one of 
155 EAST 42nd STREET NEW YORK,N.Y. “February issue. 
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OUR eyes are starry. As you sway 
toward your sweetheart, he catches 
you hungrily into his embrace. His 
head bends to yours. You give him 
your lips in an ecstasy of bliss. Time is for- 
gotten as you cling together, wrapped in a 
happiness that is to enfold you both forever. 
That’s how you make love in pulp-paper 
fiction. Your kisses are always perfectly 
chaste. No matter how hungrily the hero 
may seize you, he’s always a perfect gen- 
tleman. Otherwise he would never be the 
hero in pulp-paper love magazine. 
Love-making is always a serious business 
in these stories. Never make the mistake 
of treating the actual love-making too 
lightly. Mention every kiss, every tear, 
every exclamation. Don’t take the proposals 
of marriage for granted. The girls who 
read the magazines want to know what the 
boy said when he proposed to the girl. 


Love In the Pulps 


By Minna Barpon 


Author of eighty published love stories in prominent 


pulp paper magazines. 


Let us say that your name is Edythe. 
You are a telephone operator in a little 
office on Broadway. You have a pretty face, 
a jealous boy friend, and a taste for ro- 
mance, 

You always read the love-lorn columns 
and the serial stories in the daily news- 
paper. For that matter, sometimes you 
write letters to the love-lorn column, asking 
for advice. 

It is for you, Edythe, that I write my 
pulp-paper love stories. 

I don’t laugh at you and your boy friend 
and your taste for romance. I’m sympa- 
thetically interested in everything that con- 
cerns you, or I couldn’t write stories that 
you'd like to read. 

Once I thought that I wrote pulp-paper 
stories to prepare myself to write other 
stories. Now I know that I write them for 
the same reason that I read love-lorn col- 
umns—because I like to and I want to. 

It’s a little difficult to divide the story 
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from the emotional appeal in the writing 
of pulp-paper love stories. The story itself, 
in order to appeal to Edythe, must be a 
simple one. She likes a story that is a 
little obvious, because obvious stories are 
easy to follow. These little subtle plot turns 
that turn on character development have no 
place in Edythe’s stories. 

I don’t mean that she wants to hear the 
same stories that she heard yesterday or 
last week. She wants different stories. But 
the differences must be differences in love 
complications, not in climax development. 
I’ve written stories that I thought were 
good. The people in them were real, the 
plots unusual. There were occasional 
touches of rather whimsical humor and a 
few sobs besides. But the stories retire to 
my desk drawer sooner or later. 

That isn’t the kind of story Edythe likes 
and it is for Edythe that I want to write 
my stories. I know one editor who insists 
that Edythe (only she doesn’t call her by 
that name) wants obvious stories with new 
plots. I know another who says that she 
wants the unusual stories with deeply emo- 
tional appeal. I know others who say that 
your pulp-paper love stories must be 
touched with melodrama. 

And yet they want more or less the same 
type of story. If you're going to write for 
Edythe you must handle the truth seriously. 
Perhaps even a bit heavily. Edythe’s pret- 
tiness is apt to be at bit obvious. She has 
a moving-picture type of prettiness. No 
matter how brilliant the dialogue may be 
in your story, she will not like it if your 
story talks instead of telling her what she 
wants to know. 

What does Edythe want to know? 

The situation. She wants to jump into 
some sort of situation in which she can 
picture herself The situation must have 
something to do with a man or a man must 
try to pull her out of the situation or push 
her further into it. If he pulls her out, 
he is the hero. If he pushes her in, he is 
the villian, unless he is the hero whom 
she thinks is the villain. 

In Edythe’s favorite storiees there are 
no subtle shades of gray. Character devel- 


opment proves that characters must be 
either white or black by nature. 

A villian may repent and reform, in 
which case he—or she—changes immedi- 
ately from black to white. But the heroine 
is always chaste and virtuous, even if she 
stoops to an occasional intrigue in which 


she is always the victim and never the in- 


stigator. 

Do you ever read love-lorn columns? 
They are a hobby of mine. My idea of a 
perfect afternoon is one when I have a 
huge collection of advice-to-the-love-lorn 
letters to read. 

I’ve never seen one yet that didn’t mean 
a story to me, although I don’t always write 
the stories. It’s even better than riding 
in street cars and making up stories about 
the people you see. Practically every girl 
who writes for advice has some sort of love 
problem. Of course, it isn’t only Edythe 
who has love problems, but it is Edythe who 
is apt to write for advice on her problem. 
Because these problems are such universal 
ones, they make wonderful foundations for 
pulp-paper stories. 

Almost half of the pulp-paper stories I’ve 
sold have been based on a line or two from 
some love-lorn column. 

Love is always in style for Edythe and 
the universal love problems, as mentioned 
in these colmns, are the problems that in- 
terest her. Has Edythe a problem about her 
jealous boy friend? Then she wants a story 
about how some other girl managed a jeal- 
ous boy friend. Is her boy friend surpris- 
ingly and suddenly indifferent ? 

Then she wants a story about how some 
other girl changed indifference to devotion. 
Or, if she’s unable to apply this advice to 
her own boy friend, then she can transfer 
herself into the story and play the role of 
a girl who has succeeded in arousing devo- 
tion—for so long as she is reading the story. 

Perhaps Edythe has even lost her boy 
friend. Then she wants to know hoy another 
girl got her boy friend back—or acquired 
herself a new one. 

These stories are, of course, obvious. 
They’re universal, too. That’s why Edvthe 
likes them. If she once loses sympathy with 
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the heroine she loses sympathy with the 
story. 

You and I take our reading more lightly. 
We may read a best-seller one day and a 
book on Soviet Russia another day and a 
treatise on psychology or paleontology the 
next. But Edythe lives her stories. She 
has a personal intereest in them. Our Nitas 
or Anns or Janice’s are girl friends of hers. 

She must feel that the hero in our story 
is worth the trouble of winning. She must 
want to put herself in the place of the 
girl who wins him. She wants to like the 
clothes that our heroine wears. If our hero- 
ine has a party Edythe wants to know what 
refreshments were served and how the 
house was decorated and what music was 
played. 

Edythe takes her love stories seriously 
and if you want to write pulp-paper stories, 
you'll have to do the same. Time and again 
I’ve made the mistake of writing a story 
because I wanted to write it. Lightly, be- 
cause I felt a little flippant. Unemotion- 
ally, because I felt a little barren of emotion. 
The stories might have sold to slick paper 
magazines as they were. I don’t know. But 
for pulp-paper magazines they were all 
wrong. 

If you had a psychoanaylst among your 
friends, as I have, you might have been 
advised to use your pulp-paper love stories 
as an escape. Edythe uses them as an es- 
cape from her humdrum days. Why don’t 
you do the same thing? The next time you 
feel sorry for yourself, sit down and pour 
out all your soul’s emotions in a story about 
a pretty girl who has pulled herself, through 
some love complication, into a terrible hole. 
Then tell yourself a story about how she 
was pulled out of the hole by a handsome 
young man who fell in love with her at first 
sight. Of course, it’s been done before. But 
why not? Most love affairs are love at first 
sight. Or at any rate liking at first sight. 
Let your story have plenty of sobs and tears 
and eyes smiling through mists of weep- 
ing and a grand climax at the end with 
kisses and wedding bells and white satin. 

Where do you get the idea? I have a 
list of some of my story titles before me. 


I’m writing one now about a girl who didn’t 
have any excitement and started out to get 
some. I called it “Advertised Love” and 
I got the idea from a love-lorn column. 
From the same source came a story that 
I called “His Other Sweetheart,” about a 
girl whose sweetheart was still in love with 
the memory of a long-dead sweetheart. 

“Menu for Love” is the story of a 
waitress. I got the idea one day when I 
accidentally carried away the menu from a 
tea-room. “The Truth About Charm” is the 
story of a charm school at a university and 
I got the idea when I saw the notice about 
it on a bulletin board at the Y. W. C. A. 

I’ve written most of my stories about 
stenographers, but I’ve put them into set- 
tings like advertising agencies and depart- 
ment stores and newspaper offices, because 
those were the settings that I knew best. 

The girl behind the counter is always 
a good bet for a pulp-paper story, espe- 
cially if you pick out one certain girl you 
have seen. Most of my department store 
stories have been Christmas stories. It’s a 
good old tradition and if you like to shop 
at the last minute for Christmas, as I do, 
you know how fascinating the atmosphere 
can be—to everybody except the over- 
worked saiesgirl. 

Edythe is interested in these girls because 
they are girls like herself. She happens to 
work in an office. But her friends work in 
stores, too. Some of them are waitresses. 
One may be a servant—a very nice servant, 
of course. 

Edythe’s friends are almost all her own 
age. To Edythe an old person is one who 
has lived a life and is put on the shelf 
to stagnate. She can’t imagine listening for 
hours to the voice of an old man or an 
old woman—unless, of course, you’re writ- 
ing a sentimental Mother’s Day story. It’s 
all right to be sentimental then. 

Practically all of the stories that Edythe 
likes best are built on some version of one 
of the old fairy tales or of a Mother Goose 
rhyme. That is natural. Edythe is not a 
product of today. The things that are uni- 
versally interesting are the things that have 
lasted for generations. Cinderella stories 
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are always good, especially if you can find 
a way of turning your plot inside out. 

The Sleeping Beauty Plot is eternal. 
Every success story is, to some extent, a 
Jack-and-the-Beanstalk story, just as every 
story in which the girl is saved from a vil- 
lian is the tale of Little Miss Muffit and the 
Spider. 

Human interest, whether it’s Edythe’s 
or yours or mine, will always center in the 
emotional problems of the dramatic hap- 
penings of men and women. But Edythe 
likes her emotions less restrained. She wants 
tears to be tears and smiles smiles and 
laughs laughs. She wants emotions labelled, 
and she wants plenty of contrast in the 
emotions. The plots of her stories must 
not turn on anything except love and love’s 
complications, and you must never touch 
lightly on emotional problems that are 
serious and important to Edythe. 

Every word of this is true. And yet, in 
spite of it, I have sold twice to pulp paper 
magazines love stories that were absolutely 
the best I could write, in which the humor 
was light and the emotion rang true and the 
plot was anything but obvious. I’ve written 
and sold over fifty pulp-paper stories to 
magazines under different names, and I 
still don’t know all the rules. 

But love is still in style, and Edythe’s 
kind of love story will sell to pulp-paper 
magazines far more readily than any other 
kind I’ve ever been able to write. 

Some Love Story Markets 

Love Story Magazine, Street & Smith, 79 Sev- 
enth Avenue, New York, is edited by Daisy 
Bacon and is published every week. Miss Bacon 
is one of the editors who really means it when 
she says that an author, in order to sell her, must 
read her magazines. She seems to change story 
types less than any other editor I know. Don’t 
be afraid of melodrama in writing for her, in a 
plot that is what she would call strong. But make 
sure that your melodrama is convincing or you 
won't sell. 

Make all your girls the kind that your reader 
would like to be. Don’t let them be too high- 
minded to enjoy pretty clothes and parties and 
trips to far-off places and new beaux. But keep 
in mind the fact that the slangy girl is rather out- 
dated for this magazine and that modern versions 
of our grandmother’s tales of love in a garden 
are more nearly related to these stories than the 
stories that appear in the American Mercury. 


Keep your sympathy right! That’s important. 
Six thousand words is my favorite length for 
these stories, although I know other writers who 
send Love Story Magazine anything from 3,000 
words on up to serial length. But 6,000 words is 
safer, unless you work much better in a shorter 
medium. You'll find Miss Bacon always pleasant 
and fair to deal with. 

Miss Harriett Alma Bradfield, of Love Ro- 
mances (Fiction House, Inc., 220 East 42nd Street, 
New York), wants a different type of story. 
She’s hard to sell, but she’s anxious to be sold. 
She takes more trouble to enlighten writers about 
the stories she wants and the ones they write 
than almost any other editor I’ve ever met. She’s 
patient in explaining that the new type of story 
they are buying is different than the old in every- 
thing except the creating of believable people. 
She dislikes unbelievable characters almost as 
much as loss-of-memory cases, which are her pet 
abomination. If you can imagine a story built 
on a confession plot idea, told in the third per- 
son, beautifully written, with careful attention 
to emotional details and an element of reality— 
that seems to be Miss Bradfield’s ideal story for 
Love Romances, so far as I can gather from her 
letters. It isn’t easy. 

I myself have written plenty for her, thinking 
that they were right and finding that they were 
wrong, although my stories have appeared in Love 
Romances as often as two in a single issue. She 
knows what she wants and she’s willing to work 
with you to help get it, if your stories are almost 
—but not quite right... But don’t think that “emo- 
tional writing” for her means sloppy writing, or 
you'll just waste postage on your yarn. Build 
your story around some universal problem—one 
of these problems that “all us girls” have in com- 
mon. Make sure that your story is written about 
a mountain rather than a molehill of a complica- 
tion and you’re more likely to sell. 

Miss Amita Fairgrieve edits Ali Story Maga- 
zine for Munsey’s, of 280 Broadway, in New 
York. . 

She’s chronically overstocked (there’s about 
four months’ supply in the safe at this minute), 
but she’s wonderful to deal with. She’s looking 
for only one type of story right now-«the very 
strong type of drama (or melodrama) with not 
too many complications. She considers the style 
of her story as far more important than the plot 
except when the safes are overcrowded, so study 
the emotional style of love-writing carefully in- 
stead of sending her a cleverly written story that 
is well-plotted but difficult to follow and almost 
impossible to understand unless the reader has 4 
high school education. If Miss Fairgrieve likes 
a stery and can’t buy it at once, she'll send it 
back to you with a notation of the date on which 
she hopes you'll send it back to her if you haven't 
sold it elsewhere, and if there’s any fairer way of 
handling a free-lance writer, I don’t know what 
it is. (Continued from page 55) 
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Editor’s Noite: Before reading this article, 
writers should understand that radio stations 
make their money only one way,—by selling 
“time” on the air; i. e. by convincing various 
business firms to sponsor consecutive radio 
broadcasts in order to introduce their product 
to more customers. Since a radio station’s en- 
tire source of income depends on the amount of 
“time” it sells to local or national advertisers, 
the station’s best brains are concentrated on the 
business of selling “time” to advertisers. 

Now, how can this be done? 

Since the radio station is going to pay the 
writer with the money they receive from the ad- 
vertiser, the intelligent 


Writing Radio Continuity 


By Georce PHILirp GuBsBINs 


who has already “sold” Sorrell & Son on radio 
can do one of three things. 

First: Send your playlets back; Second: Buy 
them and use them on his station in what is called 
a “sustained program.” That is, the station man- 
ager will work to get some local advertiser to 
sponsor your series and pay good money for 
them, after the local prospective advertiser has 
heard your playlets on the air and thus been 
convinced of their worth in relation to his own 
business. Third: The radio station manager may 
take your playlets to Sorrel and Son and try to 
sell it to him without a previous radio presenta- 
tion. Failing to sell Sorrel and Son he will go 
to the other seed stores 
in the city, assuming 





writer looks on every —-- 
radio script he writes 
from this viewpoint: 
“How can this idea 
which I have be de- 
veloped into a series of 
radio broadcasts that 
vili sell people on the 
idea of buying more used 
cars from Smith & Son, 
or more securities from | 
Trumbul & Son, or more | 


System. 





URING the past three years, Mr. 

Gubbins has written and sold 1,500 i 
radio continuities which have been broad- 
cast over one hundred different stations 
in all parts of the world. Practically all 
his contacts have been made by mail. 
For three years he managed WGES and 
is now vice president of Studio Service 


that the script is par- 
ticularly adapted to a 
commercial seed store 
? sponsor. If no local seed 
store will sponsor the 
script, then it is return- 
ed, regretfully, to you. 
Remember, few maga- 
. zine publishers take one- 
third as much interest in 
the editorial columns of 
their magazines as they 











seed from Sorrel & 1} ~—— 
Son?” 

Having at least a grain of business sense you 
realize that the only problem that Sorrel and 
Son consider really vital is the problem of sell- 
ing seed. Therefore, since you know Sorrel and 
Son are a large store and do a big local business 
and could afford to advertise on the air you write 
up a series of ten minute playlets interspersed 
with classic music that in your opinion will cause 
the respective breasts of Sorrel and Son to swell 
with pride at the prospect of hearing your play 
produced as their own, but not forgetting that 
Sorrel and Son, though liking the idea of having 
their name and their seeds linked with Chopin, 
Beethoven or Wagner, still are primarily interest- 
ed in selling seeds, so, above everything else, 
your playlet should carry a sustained interest 
and punch that will cause the listener to kill his 
grandmother, grab her pocketbook and run 
screaming down the street to Sorrel and Son to 
buy seeds. 

After the radio station receives your series of 
three short playlets with the advice that you 
can turn out a series of them, the station manager 


do in its advertising 
pages. But, in radio stations you have the 
owner working for you. Every piece of script 
received, gives the station manager another pos- 
sible wedge to “go out ’n sell some more time.” 
N these days when the radio is an impor- 
tant part of nearly every home, it is nat- 
ural that many writers should turn to the 
new and delightful field opened for them by 
the increasing demand for more and more 
continuity material which is fast becoming 
the crying need of the better broadcasting 
stations in all sections of the country. 

In the early days of radio, the word 
continuity had never even been thought of. 
And the idea that a script of any kind would 
be necessary for the presentation of a radio 
program would have been considered little 
less than ridiculous. Yet today, every one 
of the major broadcasting stations maintains 
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its own continuity department, very often of 
considerable personnel; and even the small- 
est and most economical of the little “hay- 
wire outfits” is allotting a certain percentage 
of its budget for the purchase of this im- 
portant element in its program makeup. 

There are, of course, many types of con- 
tinuity material, ranging all the way from 
the elaborate dramatic “hours” presented by 
the chains and requiring the services of a 
score or more of actors and actresses, a 
complete orchestra with specially written 
music and many costly and unusual sound 
effects to the briefest kind of commercial 
announcement prepared by the most humble 
member of the continuity staff. 

But it is the member of continuity fea- 
tures between the two extremes mentioned 
(neither of which is likely to afford much 
opportunity to the young continuity writer) 
that comprise a rich and extremely lucrative 
field for the writer with Ideas. (And this 
word must be spelled with a capital “I’’.) 

However, since the only type of continu- 
ity material likely to interest the readers of 
this article is the type which will find a ready 
market, we may at the outset discard, in ad- 
dition to all types of announcement work 
and the elaborate revue, which is almost 
always written on assignment by a member 
of the continuity staff, the continuity calling 
for unusual sound effects; for specially 
prepared music, or indeed for musical selec- 
tions of any kind interpolated in the con- 
tinuity; or for a large cast of characters; 
and confine our efforts to the easily cast 
radio playlet with the not too elaborate 
background (sound effect) requirement. 

There are a number of excellent instruc- 
tion books on the market covering the tech- 
nique of continuity writing. *There are also 
several worthwhile courses for the writer 
desiring to specialize in this particular type 
of work. It is not my intention to attempt 
to tell you HOW to write continuity ma- 
terial, but rather WHAT to write and 
HOW TO SELL IT. 

The continuity is to radio today what the 
eld time scenario was to the motion picture 
of the past decade. And, ten years ago, 





it seemed that everyone was writing scena- 
rios. But the continuity market seems to 
be overlooked even by those writers to 
whom a profitable side-line would be wel- 
come. Yet, continuity writing is far and 
away the most profitable side-line for the 
unarrived writer with Ideas—and even the 
writer with an established fiction market 
is overlooking a source of considerable po- 
tential revenue if he gives no thought to 
this new and rapidly expanding field. 

My own experience proves this, for I 
have derived from this source, during the 
past two years a steady income of between 
one hundred and one hundred and fifty dol- 
lars per week. The work was done only 
during my spare time, as I was otherwise 
engaged during the day and could find time 
only in the evening for my continuity writ- 
ing. 

Personally, I consider this remarkable 
compensation for the small amount of time 
involved, and I cannot recommend too 
strongly that the ambitious young writer 
give the continuity game a trial. 


The great difference between scenario 
and continuity writing is, of course, that the 
former makes its appeal solely to the eye, 
whereas the latter depends entirely on the 
ear. The “Talkies” combine both scenario 
and continuity work, but they are another 
story entirely, and the young writer for the 
“Talkies” will encounter many difficulties 
never experienced by a beginner in the con- 
tinuity field. 

One of the beauties of continuity work 
is the fact that continuities are almost never 
purchased singly (after the fashion of the 
old silent scenarios) but are arranged for 
in series of thirteen or twenty-six more-or- 
less-connected episodes. I say “more-or- 
less” because, while there must be some 
underlying theme which runs_ throughout 
the entire series this may vary from a “con- 
tinued story” idea, in which each of the con- 
tinuity episodes is the equivalent of a “chap- 
ter” to a series of utterly unrelated episodes 
pertaining to a central theme. For instance, 
we may have a series dealing with Famous 
Jewels, each particular episode dramatizing 


*Writing for the Radio, By Peter Dixon, $2.50 postpaid. 
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some famous incident in connection with one 
individual jewel of world-wide renown and 
having no connection with the episode pre- 
ceding or following, being complete in it- 
self. This particular feature should find a 
very ready market inasmuch as it would be 
highly desirable from a “commercial” view- 
point. The association of ideas would make 
it a simple matter for the station purchas- 
ing it to find a sponsor among the local 
jewelers. 


It is not necessary to write an entire 
series of continuities before attempting to 
find a market. First select your idea—that 
is, the underlying theme which is to con- 
nect the series. Then decide whether it is 
to be a once-a-week, twice-a-week, or even 
a daily broadcast. 


(A station purchasing a continuity series 
from you always dos so with the hope of 
having the series sponsored by a local ad- 
vertiser. As the minimum advertising con- 
tract in almost all cases is for thirteen 
weeks, this must be taken into account when 
preparing your features. A once-a-week 
broadcast means a minimum of thirteen epi- 
sodes. Twice-a-week means a minimum of 
twenty-six episodes, and a daily feature 
would call for a minimum of seventy-eight 
episodes, as those are not usually broadcast 
on Sundays. ) 


When you have selected your idea and 
decided whether your material will be a 
weekly, semi-weekly or daily feature, pre- 
pare a brief outline, or synopsis of the series 
as a whole and complete the first three epi- 
sodes in detail. If you are working on a 
daily feature, it would be well to prepare 
six episodes, comprising the first week’s 
broadcast. This material is submitted to 
your prospective market, together with a let- 
ter offering to furnish the entire series as 
per the enclosed samples and stating what 
remuneration you expect per continuity. For, 
unlike magazines, radio stations have no ac- 
cepted rates of payment and it is the writer, 
not the station, who sets the rate on any 
particular feature! In addition, while the 
station will contract with you for the series, 
payment will be made monthly, between the 


first and tenth, for material broadcast the 
previous month. 

In this connection, it is wise to study 
your “market” carefully when submitting 
continuity material. You cannot simply set 
a price on your manuscript and place it in 
the mail indiscriminately. <A little sketch 
which would not bring you more than a dol- 
lar from one station might be worth ten or 
even twenty times that sum to another. 

Let me caution the young continuity 
writer not to set not too high a value on 
his work. The price may make it prohibi- 
tive. Remember that the radio stations do 
not have a double income as the magazines 
do. They have an income from advertis- 
ing, as do magazines, but the radio listener 
does not help defray expenses as does the 
magazine reader. 

On the other hand, whereas the con- 
tinuity writer must expect considerably less, 
for each individual story than might be ex- 
pected from the sale of a story of the same 
length prepared for magazine use, the radio 
continuity may be sold over and over again. 
T have sold some of my work more than 
sixty times. You can readily see that a play- 
let which might bring in only five dollars for 
its initial sale might easily gross anywhere 
from two to four hundred dollars before it 
would be considered out of the running. And 
the payment requested from the radio sta- 
tion must be considered more as a royalty 
on a performance of a play to which the 
author retains title than as the purchase 
price of an outright sale. 

Now, of course, when the author has 
this privilege of reselling his continuity he 
also has a certain obligation to the first sta- 
tion that buys his material, as well as to all 
subsequent purchasers. He must guarantee 
each purchaser the exclusive use of the ma- 
terial in the district served by that par- 
ticular station. And, as the listening area 
of a station is dependent upon its signal 
strength, which is determined largely by its 
power and wavelength, these things should 
be noted when attempting to open new mar- 
kets for your continuity. 

Inasmuch as a large powerful station will 
serve a much larger territory than a smaller, 
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weaker station, you would, of course, quote 
a proportionately higher price for your work 
to the larger stations. A station of, say, 
1,000 watts power purchasing your material 
would prohibit your attempting to find an- 
other market for the same script within a 
distance of approximately two hundred miles 
of the station, whereas you might sell your 
feature to half a dozen fifty watt stations 
in the same territory without fear of over- 
lapping. Therefore, it is only right that the 
1,000 watt station should pay four or five 
times as much as the fiifty watt station, for 
the same material. 

And larger stations would close an even 
greater territory. You may be sure that 
if WGN or WENR in Chicago were to pur- 
chase any of your material, you would have 
to guarantee them the exclusive on it for 
the entire Middle West. You would, of 
course, have to set your price accordingly. 

Do not imagine that because you do not 
live in close proximity to a number of large 
radio stations you will find it difficult to in- 
terest them in your work. I really believe 
that the continuity submitted by mail stands 
a much better chance than that presented in 
person. I have sold more than four hundred 
continuities to station KGMB, Honolulu. 
Hawaii, handling the matter entirely by 
mail. And hundreds to stations in Miami, 
Florida; Seattle, Washington; Texas; New 
York; California and all parts of the United 
States, as well as many cities in Canada. 

During the past three years I have sold 
more than fifteen hundred different continui- 
ties, all of them more than once and many 
to forty, fifty and even sixty different sta- 
tions. 

Radio stations do not demand a high 
literary standard. Your playlets need not 
be perfect dramatic jems to find a ready 
market. 

There are between six and seven hun- 
dred radio stations in the United States 
and Canada, potential markets for the young 
continuity writer. And these stations “go 
to press” not once a month, but every day, 
day after day, three hundred and sixty-five 
days a year and usually twelve, sixteen, 
eighteen and often twenty hours every day! 


Imagine the tremendous quantity of con- 
tinuity material this immense market calls 
for. And with so few trained con- 
tinuity writers to fill this demand, is it any 
wonder that the majority of radio stations 
are far from critical in their requirements? 

Of course, this does not mean that the 
stations buy everything. Far from it But 
it does mean that the gate of the radio con- 
tinuity market is not hard to crash. What 
the stations want are Ideas. Something new! 
Something different! Something  out-of- 
the-ordinary in the way of plot! 

And by the way, the good old melodrama 
is all the radio rage! It seems that your 
characters cannot be too heavily drawn— 
your heroine too sweet nor your villian too 
despicable. The melodramatic style of “Ten 
Nights in a Barroom” is great stuff for the 
ether waves. Drama, drama and then 
MORE DRAMA! We have only SOUND 
with which to tell our story. The radio 
audience (at least until television has pro- 
gressed considerably farther than it has at 
present) cannot see the facial expression on 
the faces of our performers. Cannot see 
the pistol in the murder’s hand, nor watch 
him as he pours the poison into the miser’s 
glass. The listener must be apprised of 
these things by what he HEARS. Remem- 
ber this. 

For this same reason, it is wise to keep 
the number of characters in your radio play- 
lets as small as possible—it is not easy to 
differentiate between voices heard over the 
radio unless the author helps us, as he can, 
by giving one of the characters an accent— 
a French maid, a Negro chauffeur, etc., giv- 
ing another the slow voice of an old man, 
another that of a young, excitable debutante, 
a third the halting speech of a sick person, 
etc. A playlet in which all the dialogue takes 
place between the same type of characters, 
as, for instance, a group of young people, or 
a scene at a meeting of the board of directors 
of a large company, etc., while perhaps very 
interesting reading, would almost certainly 
be a “flop” when broadcast. 

Remember these few pointers. If your 
initial attempt at continuity writing is a 
weekly or a semi-weekly feature, each epi- 
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sode should run about twenty-three to 
twenty-four minutes. This leaves plenty of 
time for the necessary “commercial” an- 
nouncements if the program is sponsored 
and keeps it within the thirty minute length. 
Programs running more than half an hour 
are hard to sell. If your feature is a daily 
skit, it should run about twelve minutes or 
a little less, for use on a quarter hour pro- 
gram. 

Write your continuity with as few char- 
acters as possible and make these characters 
as clear and distinctive as you possibly can. 

Do not send your material to stations 
whose spheres of influence are apt to overlap. 
(A good radio log from any large news 
stand is the answer to this question). 

Do not set your initial rate too high. 
(Remember it is really only a royalty pay- 
ment for a single performance. ) 

Then, if you are even passably agile at 
plot building, you may count on opening 
up for yourself a new source of revenue 
which will make you wonder how you could 
have persisted in ignoring so lucrative a 
market and to agree with me that “thar’s 
gold in them thar radio waves.” 


LL of the following radio stations have 
written to me, inquiring about one or 
another of my regular features. Most of 


ALABAMA—Birmingham 
ALABAMA—Gadsden . 


them have consistently purchased my work. 
They are an active and sympathetic mar- 
ket for the new continuity writer. Their 
crying need is for NEW IDEAS—and the 
writer who can offer a new, unusual and 
worth-while playlet will have no difficulty 
in finding a ready, friendly and lucrative 
market for a number of radio presentations 
of it. 

For your greater convenience in covering 
this market, I have listed the stations geo- 
graphically, by states, rather than alphabet- 
ically. Remember that you must guarantee 
each station to which you submit your con- 
tinuity the exclusive broadcast in its par- 
ticular territory. 

I would suggest that you invest in a new 
radio logs, and be sure that it contains a 
station location map. You can obtain a radio 
map, about thirteen by twenty-one inches, 
for ten cents from Broadcast Advertising, 
440 South Dearborn Street, Chicago. This 
map shows the location of every commercial 
broadcasting station in the United States, 
and has the wavelength and power listed on 
the back. 

There are many other radio stations 
which frequently purchase continuity mate- 
rial from unknown writers, but the seventy- 
five station listed below are the “cream of 
the crop.” 


.. WAPI, Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 
WJBY, Gadsden Broadcasting Co., Inc. 


ALABAMA—Montgomery ....... «WSFA, Montgomery Broadcasting Co., Inc. 
PEI O MAP OIME. one ccc vececeevcseeee KOY, Neilson Radio & Supply Co. 
PUREE A PUCION 6.5 sinineine- 50 iecieeire sews KVOA, Radio Station KVOA. 


CANADA—Vancouver, British Columbia... 
CANADA—Victoria, British Columbia .... 


CJOR—G. C. Chandler. 
CFCT—Victoria Broadcasting Ass’n. 


CANADA—Regina, Saskatchewan ......... CKCK—Leader-Post Publishing Co. 


CALIFORNIA—Los Angeles ....... 
CALIFORNIA—San Jose ......... 
CONNECTICUT—New Haven . 
FLORIDA—Clearwater ........ 
FLORIDA--Miami ..... 
GEORGIA—Savannah 
HAWAII—Honolulu ah rn 
TRATIO—JOVOME ociccic eee csi ec eeess 
IDAHO—Sandpoint ........ 


.. KMTR, Mr. V. G. Frietag. 
.KQW, Pacific Agricultural Foundation, Ltd. 
.. WDRC, WDRC, Ince. 
... WFLA, 
.. WQAM, Miami Broadcasting Co., Inc. 
WTOC, Savannah Broadcasting Co., Ine. 
.. KGMB, Honolulu Broadcasting Co., Ltd. 
.. . KFXD, Service Radio Co. 
.. KGKX, C. E. Twiww and F. H. McCann. 


Florida \West-Coast Broadcasting Co. 


INDIANA—Anderson ........ \ssesesceceees WHBU, The Citizens Bank—N. L. McKee. 
PELEINOTS—CHICABO. 6.05 cece cere ccces ves WIJJD, The Palmer House, Chicago. 


ILLINOIS—Chicago ......... 
ILLINOIS—Rockford ..... 
IOWA-—Cedar Rapids ... 


A seta te WLS, Prairie Farmer, Chicago. 
« y Laanok KFLV, Rockford Broadcasters, Inc. 
ods ee KWCR, Cedar Rapids Broadcasting Co. 


SS re KSO, Iowa Broadcasting Co. 
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I be: WOC, Central Broadcasting Co. 

PN WV AMET OD oasis coicdinwecsicicinossis savior WMT, Waterloo Broadcasting Co. 
LOUISIANA—Shreveport ..............0. KRMD, Radio Station KRMD. 
LOUISIANA—Shreveport ..............05- KTBS, Tri-State Broadcasting System, 
MARYLAND—Baltimore ................. WFEBR, Baltimore Radio Show, Inc. 
MASSACHUSETTS—New Bedford ....... WNBH, New Bedford Broadcasting Co. 

POT CEIIGAN—CGREHNE ...ccccccccccceccece WHODF, Upper Michigan Broadcasting Co. 
MICHIGAN—Marguette ..............000- WBEO, Lake Superior Broadcasting Co., Inc. 
MINNESOTA—Moorhead .............0.. KGFK, Radio Station KGFK. 
MISSOURI—Cape Girardeau .............. KFVS, Radio Station KFVS. 
PSS OUR I—or ant CHY 6 6 occevcesoscsese. KGIZ, The Grant City Park Corp. 

SO I, ED ois ce ciccdincucecavens KFUO, Evangelical Lutheran Church, Missouri Synod. 


Educational, religious and semi-religious programs 
only; but good market. 


bE FS re KMOX, The Voice of St. Louis, Inc. 
MissUURI—hansas City ..........c08e08s KMBC, Midland Broadcasting Co. 
MISSOURI—Kansas City ..............00. WLBF, WLBF Broadcasting Co. 

PUPS PE FI VICKBOWNE oi ccs csw ccs seco WQBC, The PostHerald Station, 

DP VOD oactedcieeeececveses soavens KOH, Jay Peters, Inc. 
NEBRASKA—Scottsbluff ...... ee: KGKY, The Hilliard Co., Inc. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE—Laconia ............ WKAYV, Laconia Radio Club. 

NEW JERSEY—Atlantic City ............. WPG, Municipality of Atlantic City, N. J. 
NEW JERSEY—Paterson ..........sce00 WODA, O’Dea Temple of Music. 

NEW YORK—Binghampton ............... WNBF, Howitt-Wood Radio Co., Inc. 
NEW YORK—New York City ............ WCDA, Italian Eductional Broadcasting Co. 
NEW YORK—New York City ............ WMCA, Knickerbocker Broadcasting Co. 
NEW YORK—Patchogue .............22+5 WPOE, Nassau Broadcasting Corp. 
NORTH DAKOTA—Grand Forks ......... KFJM, Station KFIJM. 

NORTH DAKOTA—Minot .............. KLPM, John B. Cooley. 

US OE eS rr WCAH, Commercial Radio Service Co. 
ORLAHOMA—Eaid ......csccscccssvccee KCRC, Enid Radiophone Co. 
GREGON—ASOFIA: «6. si5 dics saswrsewecseceis KFJI, KFJI Broadcasters, Inc. 

CORO —BRCGIOTE oc iccccccccccsssceves KMED, Virgin’s Broadcasting Station. 
PENNSYLVANIA—Erie ..........000000% WEDH, Erie Dispatch-Herald. 
PENNSYLVANIA—Harrisburg ........... WHP. WHP, Inc. 
PENNSYLVANIA—Johnstown ........... WJAC, Johnstown Automobile Co. 
PENNSYLVANIA—Lancaster ............ WKIC, Lancaster Broadcasting Service, Inc. 
PENNSYLVANIA—Philadlephia .......... WCAU, Universal Broadcasting Co. (owned by CBS). 
PENNSYLVANIA—Scranton WRAW, Reading Broadcasting Co., Inc. 
PENNSYLVANIA—Reading ............ WGBI, Scranton Broadcasters, Inc. 
SOUTH CAROLINO—Spartanburg ....... WSPA, Virgil V. Evans. 
TENNESSEE—Memphis ...............++ WNBR, Memphis Broadcasting Co. 

ff So SS) sR WDAH, W. S. Bledsoe. 

fg Ob.8 Oe ee KFUL, News Publishing Co. 

ee SONNIO oe ins ois v0 ss 6 or eweiers KTSA, Lone Star Broadcast Co. 

PE AAS— Wich FANS c.csiccecscce veces KGKO, Wichita Falls Broadcasting Co. 
VEY oc cove cece sccvccosvese's WEHC, Henry College. 

ML NOPIOIE cece. vemmvcawees WTAR, WTAR Radio Corp. 
WASHINGTON —Seattle ono cscecscicecees KFOW’, Commercial Broadcasting Station KFQW. 
WASHINGTON—Seattle ................. KPCB, \Vestcoast Broadcasting Corp. 
WASHINGTON—Spokane ............... KFIO, Spokane Broadcasting Corp. 
WISCONSIN—Janesville ...............-- WCLO, WCLO Radio Corp 
WISCONSIN—Milwaukee ................ WTMJ, The Milwaukee Journal. 
WISCONSIN—Sheboygan ............000- WHBL, Press Publishing Co. 
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Selling Western Stories 


By Douctas Lurton 


Associate Editor, Fawcett Publications, Inc. 
mod. 
rams 





words, assorted 


million 
western fiction stories for delivery during 


WANTED :—Two 


March, 1932. Payment is mostly C. O. D. 
at one cent a word and up. Specifications 
call for better quality material than |that 
previously accepted. Addresss American 
Publishers, U. S. A. 


tion, but simply as a matter of cour- 

tesy, it is suggested that all writers 
who massage their Underwoods for art’s 
sake and resent such a crassly commercial 
statement should turn the page if they 
haven’t already done so. 

Others of you western writers can clip 
that notice and put it in the sweatbands of 
your Stetsons, paste it on your leather cuffs 
—if any—or tuck it in your hand-embroid- 
ered boots. For that advertisement could 
well be kept standing for monthly issue by 
magazine publishers. 

Some statistically inclined writer now has 
a beautiful opportunity to stall off starting 
the next yearn or fighting that stubborn one 
to question that two-million wordage esti- 
mate. It is not intended to be accurate but 
it seems fair. There are some fifteen all- 
western fiction books printing more than a 
million words a month according to rough 
calculations ; seven or more love story pulps 
with western background; and fifteen or 
more general adventure or action books 
using westerns regularly in sufficiently co- 
pious quantities to even off the figure. 


With the possible exception of the crime 
and detective mystery field there is no bet- 
ter market than the western. And _ the 
western field as a whole is much more sub- 


Ne because of any lack of apprecia- 
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stantial. It offers a right sizeable market 
for the western yarn-spinner who is es- 
tablished, the man on the make, and the be- 
ginner—particularly the latter. 

Many of the prolific oldtimers have gone 
by the boards in recent years. If you don’t 
believe it scan the contents pages of western 
magazine files of five years ago and those 
of today. There are others who are slipping, 
some who have already slipped; and neither 
they nor the editors have recognized it as 
yet, although the readers are suspicious. 

But the western is a grand range for all 
writers who can produce the quality of story 
demanded today. True, pulps have slipped 
in circulation but so have virtually all mag- 
azines for reasons beyond the control of 
writer, editor, or publisher. And the market 
is healthier today than it has been for some 
time. There may be a few trained seals 
barking around and some old stuff still 
buried in various vaults but most of the 
books are cleaned up, ready for new ma- 
terial. 

Western editors, in using up old stocks, 
have been forced to print many yarns pur- 
chased in a weak moment by themselves or 
by predecessors down through the years. In 
replenishing their stocks, these editors have 
a tendency to be more exacting. They must 
have strong stories to hold their own. Be- 
lieve it or not, the readers of western fiction 
are more exacting today than they were 
several years ago. 

Just what do I mean by better stories, 
strong stories? It’s somewhat difficult to 
put the idea over. I have a horror that 
some writers may peg me as a conceited 
jackass or ape or other dumb animal in 
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tackling the idea. Perhaps I fear discovery! 
I don’t know every answer in the book. I 
don’t believe anyone can lay out the di- 
mensions of a story as he might a cord 
of wood. A story written to such instruc- 
tions would probably be as wooden as the 
pile of maple. I can make suggestions, how- 
ever, in a sincere effort to help. 


ESTERN editors and western readers 

are just as weary as western writers 
of the western story that is written over 
and over on the same formula without the 
contribution of a single new twist or turn 
or slant or development to freshen up the 
old stuff of twenty years ago. Why do 
editors continue to buy them, then? That’s 
a pertinent question. They buy them be- 
cause they have to fill their books regularly. 
I may be as wet as a Mississippi clam but 
I don’t believe there is a western editor 
on the job who has more than a few yarns 
in an issue that he really wants. The others 
are as close as he can come to the desired, 
necessary to fill the book. 


There seems to be an increasing demand 
for westerns in which the heroes are more 
than a mere name; a demand for characters 
who can be identified any place in the story 
through their dialogue, their appearance, 
their actions and reactions. The hero who is 
simply a zero with a name and two spitting 
Colts and a Stetson is on the way out. 


There is an increasing demand for a color 
background that can’t be supplied by an oc- 
casional mention of sage brush. There 
seems to be a general tendency toward the 
more realtistic type of western story, charac- 
ters that ring truer to life, acting in a way 
heroic humans might intelligently be ex- 
pected to act, on a realistic background that 
isn’t entirely taken for granted. One of the 
longest steps in this direction is indicated by 
Carson W. Mowre’s recent statement: “So 
many of the so-called Western books have 
nauseated real Westerners that we are try- 
ing to give them something different to 
read in All-Western Magazine (Dell).” And 
evidently Mowre doesn’t mean “if,” “may- 
be,” or “half-way perhaps,” for he flatly 


warns: “Anything savoring of the old West- 
ern story that has been published in count- 
less variations will receive instant rejec- 
tion.” 

Such a stand is not radically new, as some 
smart western writers have discovered. Roy 
de S. Horn of Short Stories and West, and 
A. A. Proctor of Adventure, for instance, 
and Triple-X Western, not to mention a few 
others, have long been endeavoring to offer 
westerns calculated to permit a cowboy to 
refrain from tearing his hair out by the 
roots ; and to convince the easterner. 

Some western writers have discovered 
this for themselves. But hundreds of man- 
uscripts received every month on western 
editorial desks indicate forcibly that the 
great majority of western scribes are en- 
tirely unaware of the trend—or are unable 
to do anything about it. 

In this same connection I have been baf- 
fled by the number of western writers who 
invite rejection by taking anywhere from 
one to three thousand words to get under- 
way and put over an inkling of a story to 
follow. In a short this seems fatal to me. 
Why can’t more beginners—and veterans, 
too, for that matter—get under way with 
an intriguing idea or situation at the outset. 

Not necessarily an ideal beginning, but one 
that comes closest to hand as I reach out 
and pick up a Triple-X Western from my 
desk, is the following : 

Jim Prescott was asleep. But uncon- 
sciousness did not dull the acuteness 
of his range-trained hearing. <A 
rhythmic sound vibrated softly against 
his eardrums. His eyes opened upon a 
Stygian blackness. His brain was alert ; 
his body tense beneath the coarse tex- 
ture of the blankets. 

Tick-tick-tick .. . a vibration scarcely 
louder than a heart beat. A watch? 
Undoubtedly—but not his own... 

In the next hundred words, Lynn Boyd 
Conde, a comparative newcomer, has his 
hero make out soft breathing. His hand 
reaches stealingly for his holsters and finds 
them empty! here may be much to be de- 
sired in this lead but in the first two hun- 
dred words Conde offers something to catch 
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and hold the interest instead of taking three 
thousand words to bring a cowboy riding 
over a ridge to an inevitable ambush. 

As another illustration of this point I just 
reached out and picked up the January issue 
of Short Stories. I broke the book at page 
eight. Assuming that Editor de Horn and 
Author Bertrand W. Sinclair would grant 
me the courtesy, I will quote the first two 
paragraphs of Sinclair’s story, ‘Night 
Wind.” 

When Colonel Samuel Colt devised 

a six-shooter known as Frontier Model 

.45 it probably didn’t occur to him that 

it would ever be used except as a fire- 

arm. Yet since it weighed forty-two 

ounces with a five-inch barrel, had a 

grip on which the palm of a man’s hand 

could close like a vise, the users thereof 
soon discovered that a slap from this 
weapon was quiet as a knife thrust 
and almost as deadly as its heavy slug. 

Johnny Cooper was quite aware of 
this. Equally aware that all the way 
from Big Timber to Helena the train 
carried a man who took a furtive per- 
sonal interest in his movements. Johnny 
had a way of knowing things he 
wasn’t supposed to know. 

I'll read the rest of the story for the 
simple reason that I want to find out what 
happens next, I want to see Johnny Cooper 
act on his knowledge of a quiet way to 
use his Colt. I want to see the clash prom- 
ised between Johnny Cooper and the man 
so interested in his movements—I’m inter- 
ested in them, too. And I didn’t have to 
read hundreds or thousands of words of 
bunk to get going on the story. Too, the 
author has casually indicated intimate 
knowledge of guns—whether from practice 
or the Colt catalogue doesn’t matter inas- 
much as he is convincing and applies what 
he knows about guns interestingly. 

Get the idea? These are simply little 
points among many that should go into the 
better western stories that are being de- 
manded. And editors can read hundreds 
of manuscripts before coming to stories with 
beginnings as interesting as those quoted 
here. 


In listing the requirements of the various 
western markets too much emphasis can not 
be laid on the importance of reading the 
magazines to which you expect to sell your 
stories. Frequently writers tell of writing 
a story directly for one western, failing 
there, and selling it to another western. That 
happens. Writers doe not tell, however, 
about how many yarns they dropped be- 
cause they weren’t directed at some one 
particular market. Every book has its own 
individual desires and it is the business of 
the writer to study the book to determine 
exactly what it wants, as closely as it can 
be determined. The sharpshooter with his 
eyes open is going to hit the bull’s-eye more 
often than the chap with the shotgun who 
closes his eyes and blazes away in what he 
fondly hopes is the general direction of the 
target. 


NCLUDED in the primary western fiction 

markets are the following: 

All-Western, 100 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, wants different and authentic yarns 
as indicated in Mr. Mowre’s statements 
elsewhere in this article. Shorts should run 
5,000 words, novelettes 10,000, and novels 
20,000. This book also uses true features, 
special articles on the west, and photos. No 
love interest is wanted. C. W. Mowre. Good 
rates on acceptance. : 

Cowboy Stories, 155 E. Forty-fourth 
Street, New York, is always hunting fot 
acceptable cowboy rangeland short stories 
of 3,000 to 6,000 words, novelettes of 25,- 
000, and two-part stories of 14,000 to 18,000 
words. It would pay to read this book and 
determine in detail the kind of westerns be- 
ing purchased for two cents a word on ac- 
ceptance. H. A. McComas. 

Frontier Stories, 220 E. Forty-second 
Street, New York, buys fast action western 
shorts of 4,000 to 6,000 words, novelettes of 
10,000 to 12,000, novels of 20,000 to 30,000. 
The book also uses fact articles of the old 
west, and verse. John F. Byrne. One cent 
and up on acceptance. 

Lariat Story, 220 E. Forty-second Street, 
New York, takes stories getting off to a 
fast and furious start and keeping up the 
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pace through thrilling developments to a 
smashing conclusion. It wants cowboy 
shorts of 4,000 to 6,000 words, novels 30,- 
000, serials 30,000 to 45,000; and uses verse. 
J. B. Kelly. One cent and up on accept- 
ance. 

~ North-West Stories, 220 E. Forty-second 
Street, New York, as well as any of the 
other Fiction House magazines will send a 
booklet of instructions on requirements for 
various Fiction House books. This mag 
wants yarns of the snow country and range- 
land. Speedy action shorts up to 6,000 
words, novelettes 20,000 to 30,000, three- 
part serials of 30,000 to 45,000. John F. 
Byrne. One cent and up on acceptance. 

Outlaws of the West, 570 Seventh Ave- 
nue, New York, prints western shorts, nov- 
elettes, and serials, but some time ago was 
not in the market. Harold Hersey. Up to 
one cent on publication. 

Triple-X Western, 529 South Seventh 
Street, Minneapolis, Minn., buys shorts of 
up to 8,000 with 5,000 preferred, novelettes 
up to 20,000, and no serials. Occasionally 
true stories and articles of the west. Jack 
Smalley, managing editor; Douglas Lurton, 
associate. One and one-half cents on ac- 
ceptance. 

West, Garden City, New York, publishes 
western and northern adventure shorts of 
2,000 to 6,000, with shorter lengths some- 
what preferred just now; novelettes 10,000, 
novels 20,000, and serials up to 75,000. Ro- 
mantic interest desired. Verse up to 50 
lines. Roy de S. Horn. Good rates on 
acceptance. 

Western Rangers, 205 E. Forty-second 
Street, New York, uses western character 
and action shorts of 3,000 to 10,000; novel- 
ettes of 12,000 to 25,000. Harry Steeger. 
One cent and up on acceptance. 

Western Story, 79 Seventh Avenue, New 
York, wants western shorts up to 5,000, 
novelettes up to 25,000, serials in 12,000- 
word installments ; articles on the old West 
upto 2,500, and verse. F. E. Blackwell. 
Good rates on acceptance. 

Wild West Stories and Complete Novel 
Magazine, 350 Hudson Street, New York, 
takes western shorts of 1,000 to 8,000, 


novels of 40,000 to 75,000, and articles up 
to 6,000. One cent on acceptance. 

Wild West Weekly, 79 Seventh Avenue, 
New York, wants typical “Wild West” 
shorts of 3,000 to 6,000; novelettes of 12,- 
000 to 15,000. Ronald Oliphant. Good 
rates on acceptance. 

Most of these magazines are offering good 
markets today, supporting the westerns as 
strongly as the magazines in any other field. 

In addition to these primary markets 
there are a number of excellent books, all 
of which use western stories. The propor- 
tion of westerns to other adventure story 
types is varying in these books and they 
should be studied carefully to determine 
what lengths and types of westerns are 
preferable. 

Included in this list is: Ace High, 155 
E. Forty-fourth Street, New York; Action 
Novels and Action Stories, 220 E. Forty- 
second Street, New York; Adventure, 161 
Sixth Avenue, New York; Argosy, 280 
Broadway, New York; Black Mask, 573 
Madison Avenue, New York; Blue Book, 
230 Park Avnue, New York; Complete 
Novelettes, 155 E. Forty-fourth Street, New 
York; Complete Stories, 79 Seventh Ave- 
nue, New York; Five Novels Monthly, 155 
E. Forty-second Street, New York; Short 
Stories, Garden City, New York; Top 
Notch, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York. 

Some of the best paying and greatest 
magazines in the pulp-paper field are in- 
cluded in that list, goals for the best western 
writers to aim at on their ways to the slicks 
which also use westerns—sometimes west- 
erns that do not compare very favorably to 
the better yarns in the better western plups. 

And for the western writer who is in- 
clined to go strong on love interest with 
western adventure there are at least seven 
markets which should be seriously consid- 
ered. These pulp books using love stories 
with western background include Far West 
Romances, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York; 
Ranch Romances, Rangeland Love Story, 
and Western Love Story, 155 E. Forty- 
fourth Street, New York; Western Ro- 
mances, 100 Fifth Avenue, New York, and 
Western Trails, 67 W. Forty-fourth Street, 
New York. 
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“The Price 


of Empire” 


et sequel 


By Laurence D’Orsay 


FTER one has written a story, the 
A next thing is to read it over. One 
should try to do this with the eagle 
eye and ruthless soul of the editor to whom 
it is to be sent. He will be looking to see 
what’s wrong with it as well as what’s right, 
so one should strive to anticipate him by 
finding the wrong things and fixing them 
before sticking the stamps on the envelope. 
In last month’s Writer’s Digest I wrote 
a “period’’ novelette of about 25,000 words, 
in an article accepting a challenge to slant 
the story for a probable but hard market 
and then sell it in order to prove that it was 
written properly from the practical stand- 
point, whatever one might thing of its liter- 
ary value. That rather lengthy article de- 
scribed the planning and writing of “The 
Price of Empire” from the decision on what 
to write to the climax and denouement of 
the story itself. 

Now, as I start this second article, I 
have the first draft completed, so I naturally 
read it over. Rather a dismal and sadden- 
ing job. It always is, unless the writer 
happens to be one of those hopeless dubs 
who shouldn’t try to write at all. Believe it 
or not, these worst writers almost invariably 
idolize their piffling productions, praising 
them in accompanying letters as if they 
were works of genius. Good and promis- 
ing writers, especially if they are fairly well 
experienced, are apt to go to the other ex- 
treme. When they read their stories over, 
they think of suicide as a happy release, and 
wonder which way is the least painful and 
messy. This is natural, for such writers 
know enough to be well aware that their 
work isn’t all it might be. But if they have 
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good judgment, they can take heart by re- 
flecting that neither is any published story 
in any magazine any month. 

Viewed as a whole and inspected in its 
details, my novelette doesn’t look anything 
near as good as it did when I was writing it 
in that “first fine, careless rapture.” This 
bludgeoning of Fate leaves my head bloody 
but unbowed, for I expected it. If the 
story seemed to me a pippin, a knockout, a 
bird, the hottest of hot tamales, I should 
promptly weep over the script, because that 
would be almost certain proof that some- 
thing was seriously wrong with it, the 
writer being notoriously the worst judge of 
his own work. 

I can prove this by a rather remarkable 
instance, which should suggest to readers; 
there is no good reason to despair of their 
stories because they think them poor. Not 
long ago, a famous magazine editor, who is 
also a successful writer, and with whom I 
have worked in connection with several of 
his stories, wrote me as follows: 

“About the enclosed story. I do think 
the plot is salable. However, I do not pre- 
tend to be a good judge. My worst story, 
in my opinion, has to date been reprinted no 
fewer than six times, here and abroad. 
Sometimes, as you know, I’m all hopped up 
over a story of mine that just won't sell. 
On the other hand, very often a story I 
think rotten sells first crack out of the box.” 

The writer of those candid words is the 
editor-in-chief of a most successful group 
of magazines. He is a good editor, as the 
tremendous success of his magazine proves. 
And he is a good author, too, for he has 
made many thousands of dollars by the sale 
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of his stories. Yet when it comes to his 
own work, his judgment is as poor as that 
of the average clever novice. This is so 
usual that it is practically a rule, and I am 
no exception. 

Therefore, I shall not turn on the gas, or 
die beautifully in the bathtub by opening 
my veins like Petronius, just because it 
looks at present as if “The Price of Em- 
pire” ought to be about two cents. It seems 
advisable to change two points in the first 
draft that were mentioned in the last article. 
They are not vital changes, but slight im- 
provements. Instead of making Slumgul- 
lion the surviving partner of the villain Nez 
Coupe at the climax, I shall kill him off 
earlier and save another pirate, Red Gorges, 
to feed the alligator in the sacred pool. Red 
Gorges has been better planted and is more 
important in the story than Slumgullion, 
and can, therefore, more appropriately 
figure in the climax. A small matter, per- 
haps, as both are minor characters; but 
these little things do much to make or mar 
a story. 

I think I should also make the wind drop 
when the sloop draws near the Isle of Pines 
after the storm, so that the British warship 
Sophia may be becalmed and unable to 
reach the scoundrels and the kegs of gold 
except by boats. This will make the gain- 
ing of the island by the pirates in their own 
boat more plausible. 

The other changes I think desirable are 
matters of phrasing and polishing here and 
there. I detect no actual kinks, blunders, 
or mistakes in factual matters; but that isn’t 
saying there aren’t any. They creep into 
published work continually, although au- 
thors, staff-readers, editors, and _proof- 
readers have gone over it many times. 
However, I watch for them pretty carefully 
since I pulled an awful “boner” in an Alas- 
kan yarn some years ago. I had the hero 
wading ashore from the wreck with the 
heroine in his strong arms. After the 
magazine came out with the story, the en- 
tire English writing population of Alaska 
wrote in to inform the editor and the author 
that the water at the spot mentioned is be- 
tween 60 and 100 feet deep. 


Aiter I have gone over the first draft 
carefully and made all these minor changes 
and corrections which, in my opinion, will 
improve it, I read it again as judicially as 
possible to determine whether it will do as 
it stands or should be drastically recon- 
structed and rewritten. The big question is 
the desirability of introducing a _ strong 
thread of love interest, having regard to the 
tastes and usual requirements of other mar- 
kets for period novelettes besides Soldiers 
of Fortune. 

I ponder this moot point rather anxiously. 
It would practically mean writing another 
and a different story out of this material 
and new stuff. Finally, I decide to let it go 
as it is. Rewriting is always possible later 
on if it doesn’t sell in its present form. I 
feel that I have made the yarn as good of 
its kind as I can, so why tinker with it be- 
fore trying it out? I have known too many 
cases where such tinkering botched the job. 

The story has been written practically. 
It was not written, as so many stories by 
amateur writers are, because I wanted to 
write that particular stuff, and felt that 
some editor or other ought to buy it for the 
simple reason that it interested me keenly 
and appealed to me deeply. It was written 
for the readers, not for myself. Of course 
it did interest me and appeal to me, as the 
writing of fiction always does. Writing for 
others doesn’t mean that you must write 
tripe unworthy of your massive intellect. 
Any type of story can be a good story and 
an interesting piece of work to do. Ama- 
terms who say they can only find pleasure 
and maintain their self-respect by writing 
some certain kind of pet literary millinery 
are confessing poverty of imagination, 
poorness or judgment, lack of broad sym- 
pathies, and inability to use their medium 
in the many ways it can and should be 
used. A writer ought to enjoy working on 
any sensible plot and practical theme and 
making a readable story out of them. 

As I showed in the former article, “The 
Price of Empire” was planned and written 
with definite markets in mind, one in par- 
ticular. 

I had in mind, of course, further possi- 
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bilities, always present in the case of any 
acceptable story that may be published in a 
national magazine of good repute, but 
rather remote in this instance. These in- 
clude second American serial rights (some- 
times sold to a syndicate, an individual 
newspaper, or some other inferior fiction 
market), British serial rights, foreign trans- 
lation rights, screen rights, stage play 
rights, etc. The novelette is not the type of 
story likely to be bought for second rights 
use. The length is unhandy. Too long for 
publication in a chunk by any newspaper in 
America except the very few which, like the 
Los Angeles Times, occasionally run a 
novelette in a special colored supplement as 
part of the bulky Sunday issue. Too short 
for newspaper serialization. 

It is not a good bet for the British mar- 
kets. Much too long, in the first place. 
British fiction editors hardly ever use a long 
novelette. Then, too, the viewpoint is very 
American and the British get the worst of 
it in the story. Still, they are good sports 
across the pond. Many stories of the 
American Revolutionary War have ap- 
peared in British magazines, and still ap- 
pear from time to time. And British edi- 
tors have often told me that neither they 
nor their readers dislike a very distinct 
American slant in stories about American 
settings and characters, written by Ameri- 
can authors. 

On the contrary, they think it is natural 
and like it because it is a bit novel to them. 
Period stuff and sea stories are more popu- 
lar in England than this country, being 
printed more frequently in proportion to 
fiction of other kinds. The romance of ad- 
venture has always appealed strongly to the 
British reader. I shall, of course, try to 
sell the British rights. It isn’t likely, how- 
ever, because of the length. 

The sale of the screen rights is improba- 
ble because period stuff is always a poor bet 
for the movies nowadays. Still, there is 
always a chance. Jove sends his thunder- 
bolts where he wills. So does the movie 
magnate. He happens to read a story in a 
magazine, perhaps on a train journey or in 
the dentist’s waiting room, and he thinks he 


sees a popular photoplay in it—very possi- 
bly, by building from it something quite un- 
like the author’s brain child. So he buys 
the rights of that story and turns it over to 
the chained fiends in his Hollywood studio, 
who work their will upon it The lack of 
woman interest and love passages wouldn't 
stump those birds for a moment. They 
could introduce a strong element of sex 
emotion into the dramatic conflict between 
Jonah and the whale. 

The first thing is to get the story into 
print in a magazine of some standing. That 
counts most of all when you try to sell other 
rights. Jt is much better to submit a yarn 
to British editors and photoplay markets in 
print. Then they know right away that 
somebody else has found it worth buying, 
which is a far better recommendation than 
anything the author can write in a letter 
accompanying a script. 

Looking over the script of “The Price of 
Empire” before sending it on its first trip— 
may it prove the last! I reflect that there 
are three distinct sets of problems which 
must be solved in the writing of any story 
that is going to be sold. There are the 
problems connected with giving that story 
what every story needs, the job of making 
it, also, what a story of its particular kind 
should be, and the peculiar requirements 
and difficulties of the story itself; quite 
apart from other stories of the same type 
or different types. 

Every story must be readable, interesting, 
entertaining, and convincing to its class of 
readers if it is to stand any reasonable 
chance of winning a check. This involves 
good characterizations, dialogue that rings 
true to the speakers and their environment, 
clearness in style and in definite statement 
of what is happening and being done, and, 
last but not least, a story worth telling. No 
matter how well you write, you must have 
something to write about; something that 
isn’t too tepid, dull, trite, and uninteresting. 

A period story of the romance of adven- 
ture comes within that vast province of the 
kingdom of magazine fiction which is 
known as “red-blooded action stuff.” The 
type requirements, therefore, are good plot, 
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swift movement, thrilling and varied dra- 
matic action, sufficient physical conflict 
vividly described, and the triumph of manly 
valor, honor, and fortitude over the base 
villainy of brave and resourceful scoun- 
drels. Never forget that you can’t do much 
with a cowardly or incompetent villain in 
this kind of yarn. If he isn’t a tough 
proposition, the hero’s victory is too cheap. 
I alluded to the peculiar nature and require- 
ments of the period story, as distinguished 
from modern adventure stories, in last 
month’s article. 

The greatest difficulty I found in connec- 
tion with the story itself was keeping it 
within reasonable bounds and avoiding 
swamping the action or holding up the plot 
movement by too much historical data given 
to explain the situation and the relations of 
the characters. It would have been easy to 
drift off into a vast amount of description 
of old New Orleans, the privateers’ hang- 
out, the ships, the nature of the “brother- 
hood,” and other matters connected with 
the setting, the atmosphere, and the dra- 
matic problem. I had to remind myself 
continually that the man with the check- 
book was looking for a story, not an essay. 
At the same time, it was necessary to re- 
member how many points must be deftly 
explained to obviate the obscurity always so 
fatal. In this dilemma over explanation, 
torn between the fear of boring the reader 
if you give too much, and the dread of be- 
wildering him by obscurity if you give too 
little, one can only cut the Gordian knot by 
the sword of entertainment. The explana- 
tory matter must itself be made colorful and 
interesting, so that the reader passes over 
it with a sense of pleasure, or at least with- 
out actual boredom. 

Like any published story, “The Price of 
Empire’ could have been easily ruined as a 
selling bet if, instead of writing it as I did, 
I had done certain things often done by in- 
experienced writers, or failed to do certain 
things they usually forget or know nothing 
about. In short, I had to watch out for 
every one of those “gins and pitfalls” which 
were labelled with danger signals in one of 
the earliest articles I wrote for Writer's 


Digest several years ago. (This article is in- 
corporated in ‘‘Landing the Editors’ 
Checks” as its first chapter.) 

The nature of the novelette made it diffi- 
cult to avoid an obscure opening without 
drifting into the dull narrative style of the 
tale, that out-of-date form of fiction. The 
“who, what, when, where, and how of the 
story” might easily have been explained to 
the reader at the start in a way that would 
have bored instead of entertaining him and 
making him want to read on. I realized 
this thoroughly and strove to avoid it— 
successfully, 1 hope. 

Some retrospect was necessary. Most 
inexperienced writers would have given it 
baldly in one solid narrative chunk imme- 
diately after the opening. If 1 had done 
that, rejection slips from Soldiers of For- 
tune and the other markets I have in mind 
would be almost certain. Following the 
usual professional practice, I broke up the 
retrospect into bits that slipped easily into 
the action and seemed readable in them- 
selves. 


For example, I had to show how my hero, 
Jud Hawkins, came to take Lafitte as his 
idolized leader and join the “brotherhood.” 
Here is the way I did it: 

“Jean Lafitte came first; for the 
affairs of that adventurer promised the 
activity which is Youth’s intoxicant as 
well as anodyne. The very first time 
Jud had heard that name was when he 
had been backed up against a wall in 
New Orleans, alongside of a dark, slim 
fellow. Both of them were fending 
for life and liberty against a pack of 
town guards who seemed determined 
to seize the person of that black-eyed 
and brilliant swordsman to whose aid 
the newly arrived Kentuckian had 
rushed when he saw six attacking one. 

“The slim, dark swordsman said, 
when it was all over and the pair had 
time to draw breath after reaching a 
boat by the river bank: 

““My name is Jean Lafitte. No 
matter what yours may be, m’sieu’, you 
are a man after my heart.” 
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TRIED to get a surprise climax over the 

fate of the villains, and also a surprise 
denouement over what was done with the 
kegs of gold after they were recovered by 
the hero. In that early article to which I 
have referred, I said: 

“The surprise ending is one of the 
best selling features of a story, as we 
all know; but it has its peculiar pitfall. 
Don’t cheat in your surprise ending. 
Don’t spring a surprise at the last mo- 
ment absolutely unrelated to what has 
gone before.” 

It would have been terribly easy to do 
this both in the climax and the denouement. 
I tried to avoid it by careful planting that 
made the alligators convincing when they 
appeared and grabbed the villains, and also 
by characterizing Jud and Lafitte in a way 
that made it reasonable for them, being 
what they were, to return the gold to 
Lockyer. 

And so with all the other gins and pit- 
falls. In writing a story, you win by what 
you avoid doing quite as much as by what 
you do. 

Now, as I am writing this, the novelette 
is ready to go out on its travels, and I hope 


it will make only one transcontinental jour- 
ney, although I have bought a return ticket 
for Mr. Harry Bates to use if he is so 
minded. That, of course, is part of the in- 
scrutable mystery of Fate. The only sure 
seller is the very famous author who writes 
on contract. 

If readers find this object lesson valuable 
to them in their own work, I shall be glad 
to take some more of the scanty leisure left 
to me from my other work, and do it again. 


Bulletin 

Mr. O’Orsay’s novelette, “The Price of 
Empire,” sold to Mr. Harry Bates, editor 
of Soldiers of Fortune, for $550. Mr. 
Bates states that it is to be published in the 
issue of that magazine which will appear on 
the news-stand on the third Wednesday in 
March, which is their May issue. We ad- 
vise readers to get the magazine and study 
the story in connection with Mr. D’Orsay’s 
explanatory analysis in his two articles. If 
Soldiers of Fortune is not on sale at your 
local news stand, you can probably buy one 
by sending 25 cents in coin or stamps to 
Clayton Magazines, 155 East 44th St., New 
York City, and requesting a postpaid copy. 
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Black Aces 


By AuGust LENNIGER 


Fiction Houses blazes a new trail in the 
action field with a monthly devoted to lone- 
wolf adventure stories in series or singly 


ROMANTIC halo has ever crowned 
A the soldier-of-fortune who, single- 

handed, or with an insignificant band 
of followers, daringly defied overwhelming 
odds. An endless array of these “black 
aces” spatter the pages of history... . Robin 
Hood and Richard the Lionhearted ; the ill- 
fated pawn of kings, Captain Kidd; Bonnie 
Prince Charlie, the Scotch Pretender; 
Marion of the Carolinas during the Revo- 
lution; Lafitte of the Mexican Gulf, instru- 
mental in Jackson’s defeat of the British at 
New Orleans; William Walker of Lower 
California, prince of filibusters. There is 
a universal appeal in characters who travel 
alone, fighting for an ideal, for justice, with 
every man’s hand turned against them. The 
lone wolf who outwits the howling pack at 
his heels is almost always certain to capture 
reader sympathy. 

It is this type of character, in a modern 
setting, that Black Aces features. There is 
little restriction upon subject matter, pro- 
vided the plots permit plenty of intense ac- 
tion. Black Aces, at 220 E. Forty-second, 
New York City, is blazing a new trail in the 
action-adventure fiction field in that it is con- 
centrating upon the creation of characters 
who will live, not only for the brief span 
of a single short story or novelette, but at 
least through a series. For those of you 
who have with longing eyes followed suc- 
cessful series characters, hoping some day 
to launch such a permanent check-producer 
of your own, this may be Opportunity ring- 
ing the doorbell. 


Each novelette or short story in Black 
Aces is, however, complete in itself. While 
strong plots that will put your hero through 
his paces, that will tax his utmost resources 
are essential, the character you create 
should be distinctly individual, characters 
who will stand out in bold relief, characters 
that inspire applause—in short, living heroes 
whom the reader will feel proud to have 
met, with whom he will be reluctant to part, 
and which he will eagerly look forward 
to meeting again. 

Black Aces is one magazine that must be 
studied so as not to follow too closely in the 
footsteps of other contributors. For in- 
stance, if the yarn featuring one character 
who will be run through several stories 
with an oil-field background, they would 
not want other oil-field stories; if they run 
a story of a lone-wolf in Hollywood tangling 
with the movie barons, they wouldn’t want 
other stories dealing with the cinema at 
least until the character they have been us- 
ing has been “washed up.” But you must 
study Black Aces to capture the tempo of 
its stories, to understand the sort of situa- 
tions and plots and action they feature as a 
whole; your characters should be modeled 
to answer the general description of a 
modern Robin Hood, but the details are left 
to you. In those you can be individual with- 
in reasonable bounds. 

A glance at the February issue of this 
new monthly might suggest that it is a 
new type of gangster action-detective mag- 
azine for the majority of its stories have 
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underworld settings and situations. But the 
magazine is still in its infancy and will in 
later issues run to greater variety so that 
its stories more properly might be consid- 
ered modern domestic adventure. 

In the original Fiction House Flash, John 
F. Byrne, Managing Editor, briefly outlines 
the requirements of Black Aces as follows: 

“Action is one of the main essentials. 
Modern setting, city or general locale with 
a good strong central character of the lone- 
wolf, gentleman-adventurer, soldier-of-for- 
tune type, facing the odds and beating them. 
Make him the type that would have series 
possibilities, put him in any field where the 
big money is. He may be working outside 
the law, or even against the established 
law, but his intent must be the securing of 
justice. We want to “see” this character 
clearly. He must be a man who will arouse 
and hold reader sympathy. 

“The theme could run along action- 
detective lines or perhaps you could use 
the Raffles angle. The yarn should open 
fast and keep going at that pace through- 
out.” 

And here, in brief, are several from the 
February issue that Mr. Byrne’s “aces” sup- 
plied at his call: 

Dead Men Do Tell, by Carroll John Daly, 
features Marty O’Day, gentleman adven- 
turer, whose background is very sketchily 
suggested, who is present as a detecive, is 
murdered just outside the Park. Marty 
scares off the gunman by his sudden pres- 
ence, retrieves an envelope addressed to 
Thomas Burke, the famous criminal lawyer 
who was defneding Roscoe Hunt in his 
trial for the murder of Police Captain 
Ahern. Marty takes the envelope, narrowly 
escapes the police arriving on the scene, and 
is almost hi-jacked of his prize by a girl 
who, when he has proven his superiority, 
warns him against Police Inspector Twait. 
Marty has a visit soon after by Twait, over- 
powers him by use of his trick spring metal 
cane, and mails the envelope to Burke. 

Marty next morning is present at the 
opening of court as Burke arrives to spring 
the surprise that will free Hunt and shake 
the police department. Twait’s hired killers 


attempt to kill the lawyer, get away with 
the evidence. Marty follows, again meets 
the mysterious girl who suggests he can use 
money and might make some by helping 
her. She is a secret operative. The climax 
comes that night when Marty, at the girl’s 
call, goes to an address she supplies and 
retrieves the envelope she slips from a win- 
dow ... but Marty decides to do the hero 
act, and at great risk saves her from In- 
spector Twait’s killers, wiping up Twait and 
his gang in the melee. Next day Marty 
gets five thousand cash in a plain envelope 
and a phone call from his mysterious female 
accomplice that suggests they will meet 
again under similar circumstances. There’s 
another O’Day adventure coming out in 
the March issue of Black Aces—and there 
you can yourself make his acquaintance. 

“Lobo” by Walt Coburn is a single west- 
ern short story. It presents Mike Varney 
after fifteen years in jail on a framed 
charge of murder, now broken in health, 
with the sole life-purpose of exacting toll 
from Harley Furnell. Furnell had framed 
Varney and married his wife when she di- 
vorced her husband after his conviction. 
Varney had for years been considered dead. 

He finds his son Dave is sheriff, Ar- 
riving at the ranch to kill Furnell and con- 
front his unfaithful wife, Varney is told 
by a girl that Mrs. Furnell is about to give 
birth to a child; the men are all away and 
the girl begs him to ride for a doctor. Var- 
ney’s better side wins and he goes. Later 
he tips off the citizens that the much-sought 
Black Perry gang of outlaws is in the saloon 
....Warney had gained their confidence be- 
fore coming to town himself with his story 
of having just been released from prison. 
In the fight that follows Varney kills the 
leader but is himself mortally wounded. 
Dave and the posse arrive as Varney, raving, 
swears he is going to kill Furnell. Dave 
explains that his step-father had committed 
suicide when apprehended as the secret lead- 
er of the outlaws. Knowing that his name 
is clear, that his son respects him, Mike 
Varney is then content to die. 

“Hell on Wheels” by Franklin H. Mar- 
tin features Gerald Paxon, young million- 
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aire, who has set himself the task of “get- 
ting even” with Dave Vickers, racketeer 
Czar, who had trimmed Paxton in a triple- 
cross prize fight for several hundred thou- 
sand dollars. Despite Vickers’ repeated 
warnings to Paxton not to monkey with the 
buzzsaw, Paxton in this novelette destroys 
several truckloads and a tankship full of 
Vickers’ booze. A chemist in Vickers’ power 
and mentally deranged, has poisoned the 
liquor in order to destroy the gangster’s 
power. He confides the plot to Paxton, who 
is an old army buddy. Paxton is aghast.. 
if the holiday liquor is distributed, thou- 
sands will die! 

The millionaire gets a plane and follows 
the tanker, blows her up with a dynamite 
bomb from the air; is captured by Vickers’ 
men, but ironically, when he faces Vickers 
and explains his purpose in destroying the 
liquor, the gang Czar details the killer who 
wished to “rub him out” as a bodyguard 
to see Paxton safely home. But there is 
left the hint that Paxton and Vickers will 
tangle again in Black Aces. An old sweet- 
heart of Paxton’s, now in Vickers’ employ, 
plays a minor part. 

A word here as to woman interest in 
Black Aces stories would be pertinent. In- 
variably in a minor capacity, they may play 
a fairly important part, as the mysterious 
female shadow who independently works 
with Marty O’Day in “Dead Men Do Tell.” 
Here’s Mr. Byrne’s own theories on woman 
interest, as nearly as I remember his words 
from a recent conversation : 

“You can bring in women if they serve 
your purpose, but your hero is a hard guy 
who doesn’t get sentimental very often; 
he uses them to serve his ends, takes them 
where he finds thm.... Yet, I’d like a series 
where the hero often tangles with a fairly 
worldly adventuress, and perhaps in the end 
their trails meet. But when a woman holds 
the key to the accomplishment of the hero’s 
purpose, he’ll, if necessary be ruthless and 
make her like it....of course is a good 
cause. He mustn’t let a pretty face swerve 
him from his objective.” 

In other words, Mr. Byrne doesn’t par- 
ticularly fancy the time-worn plot where 


the heroine is saved and wedding bells ring 
as a reward—if you marry your Black Ace, 
he immediately is out of the lone wolf class. 
The heroes of action-adventure stories are 
never domesticated..... they’re untamed, 
recklessly daring he-men unhampered by 
family ties. 

While Black Aces does not definitely re- 
strict locale provided the sympathetic char- 
acters involved are American, Mr. Byrne 
explains: “I much prefer a story of San 
Francisco’s or Seattle’s Chinatowns than a 
story in Shanghai; the old French Quarter 
of New Orleans would more likely please me 
than Paris, the Everglades would be prefer- 
able to an African jungle setting.” 

.Black Aces uses novelettes of ten to 
twelve thousand words, and short stories up 
to six thousand. The rates for acceptable 
copy are good, and there are but few maga- 
zine publishers that equal Fiction House’s 
speed in checks. 

The editor will be glad to have you sub- 
mit synopsis of a proposed novelette if you 
have in mind a character that would fit 
Black Aces, and on the basis of that outline 
advise you whether or not it is worthwhile 
completing the story for him. Remember 
that each story must be thoroughly able to 
stand by itself. 

It is important that you capture the spirit 
of this “story magazine of the world’s lone 
wolves”; with Mr. Byrne’s permission I 
quote here part of his introductory editorial 
in the issue before me: 

“Some call them Black Aces. Some call ther 
by other names, not complimentary and_ not 
pleasant to hear. Whichever way the die falls, 
the man who runs outside the pack has to take 
it and like it. He lives in a half-world where 
things move fast, where sinister undercurrents 
rule, where the scales of life and death are on 
a hair-trigger balance. Words do not count— 
deeds are their own explanation.” 

Take careful note of the last sentence of 
the above paragraph, prospective contribu- 
tors! They crystalize the magazine’s tem- 
po. Mr. Byrne doesn’t want your characters 
to do a lot of talking; he wants them to 
act! Give him a story that proceeds from 
one crisis to another, each transcending the 
last in dramatic intensity, and bring the yarn 
to a close with a breath-taking climax. 
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A few lines later in his editorial, Mr. 
Byrne writes: 

“Our organizations, based upon equity and 
humanitarian principle, are helpless against the 
cunning of the modern outlaw. And so we have 
the Black Ace, fighting fire with fire, death with 
death, carrying the sword for all of us. 

***“So call them whatever you want. To them 
the name doesn’t matter. And under any name 
they would still be prime material for the art 
of the story teller.” 


> 


If you can capture Mr. Byrne's vision 
and are able to create a realistic and indivi- 
dual character and have sufficient imagina- 
tion to work out well-complicated plots, 
Black Aces should prove a good market. It 
looks like a magazine that will live to rank 
with the top-notchers in the action-adven- 


ture field. 


Another Way to Slant 


By Eric Howarp 


GREAT many writers are either un- 

able or unwilling to become ab- 

sorbed in the study of magazines 
and thus discover, by conscious analysis or 
by unconscious absorption, what editors 
and their readers want. To do so, it seems, 
renders these writers incapable of creative 
work. Our analytical and the creative pro- 
cesses are, of course, precisely opposite; it 
is only the occasional individual who can 
exercise these two different faculties at the 
same time. 

For those writers who can not slant in 
the usual way, there is another. 

A great deal of unnecessary confusion 
has resulted from the attempt of writers to 
slant for editors. Editors may be com- 
pletely disregarded by the writer who can 
successfully slant for a group of readers 
that the writer definitely and completely un- 
derstands. 

If you can clearly visualize a reader who 
is typical of, what you feel sure is, a group 
of people large enough to have a magazine 
catering solely to their needs, then write 
only to please that reader. In your list of 
friends possibly include an individual who 
must have syruppy endings, soft words and 
high emotion in his stories blended with 
that kind of abortive suspense that-you- 
just-know-will-come-out-all-right. 


Likewise you also know people who like 
to drink their life straight, who weigh a 
platitude for its true worth, who do not 
speak in cliches, and who would find naively 
amusing the person who wrote the editor of 
WRITER’S DIGEST anent Jack Wood- 
ford’s last article as follows: “... I like 
Jack Woodford’s “Dead Plots” very much 
and will try hard to benefit from it. I note, 
however, that Mr. Woodford states that ‘he 
long blasphemous prayers every 
night on going to bed in order to drive plots 
out of his mind.’ This I know is an unpar- 
donable sin, and I hope you will speak to 
Mr. Woodford about it.” 

There are people whose reading is bor- 
dered on the right by Harold Bell Wright, 
on the left by Bertha Ruck and circum- 
scribed by Edgar Guest, beyond whom they 
never get. Create that individual before 
you, if you know him well, and write for 
him alone. Turn every phrase, create each 
new incident, point every climax for his 
feelings. If you can genuinely interest him, 
you can interest a half dozen big editors. 

And if you can visualize a person who 
enjoys and appreciates “Thais,” and Ruth 
Suckow, and “Once in a Lifetime,’ and 
Flaubert, and Dewey and “Laments for the 
Living,” and Virginia Woolf and Vol- 
taire and Messer Marco Polo,” and write 
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please him, you will have no dithcuity 
selling your script. 

Let me cite an instance, one of many. 
Two young acquaintances of mine experi- 
enced a dramatic situation, in 
which they 

e xarliich tt r £ | 
result of which they fell in love. 14 


and I filed it away in my mein- 


thrilling, 
1 
encountered danger and as a 


04 
hey told 


me about it, 
ory as possible story material. Some time 
later I wrote t telling it largely 
from the young man’s point of view, al- 
though the girl figured in the action im- 
1ad no market in mind in 
seemed to be an 


heir story, 


portantly. 
writing the story, but it 
interesting adventure yarn, with enough ac- 
tion and suspense to interest romantic 
minded readers who liked easy-to-read stor- 
ies as an escape from every day affairs. 
Looking over after the yarn 
was written, I decided to try it with several 
In spite of the 


the markets, 


adventure story magazines. 
feminine interest, it was more of an adven- 
ture story than a love story. It was re- 
jected three times by editors who had 
formed the habit of buying stories from me. 
Then, realizing that it didn’t quite fit the 
adventure story publications in every re- 
spect, I sent it off to Love Story. Miss 
Bacon replied by return mail, with a check. 
A dozen times I have had this same ex- 
What does it indicate? 
it indicates that the story 


perience. 
In my opinion, 


was unknowingly slanted, in its main ele- 
ments of interest, for a certain class of 


readers—in this case, for romantic young- 
sters who could easily imagine themselves 
as the hero and heroine of the story. It 
was slanted unconsciously for such readers. 

But one may consciously slant one’s work 
for readers without having editors 





spec ific 


magazines, or editorial taboos in mind. In- 
deed, I believe that everything that is writ- 
ten is thus slanted. The writer who goes 
to the trouble of putting something down 
plainly and understandably must have some 
conception of the readers he hopes to reach. 
(In writing this article, for example, I am 
addressing the typical active writers I 
know. ) 

Let us suppose that I have never read 3 


vy of The Anierican Mercury, The Na- 
tion or The New Republic. Let us say 
that 1 know nothing of Mr. Mencken’s, Mr. 
Villard’s or Mr. Bliven’s editorial likes and 
dislikes. I have a friend whom I visit oc- 
casionally. On his reading table three 
magazines have the place of honor. They 
constitute his periodical reading. 

What sort of person is he? He is thought- 
ful, liberal, intelligent, intensely interested 
in what’s going on in the world. His talk 
reflects his social philosophy and his inter- 
ests. What do I talk about when I am 
Unemployment. Over-produc- 

The Five-Year Plan. The 
Education. Tom Mooney. 
Now, if I had never read 
the three liberal magazines mentioned 
above, I would still know, knowing this 
man, and others like him, what they wanted. 
If I wished to write an article for Mr. 
Mencken, Mr. Villard or Mr. Bliven, I 
know that I should have to write some- 
thing that would interest my friend—and 
thousands like him. If I succeeded in do- 
ing that, I am sure that the editors are in- 
telligent enough to purchase the article. If 
I did not succeed in doing that, they would 
quite properly reject it. 

The best editors are those who know, 
consciously or unconsciously, what will in- 
terest their readers. If one’s writing is 
slanted for those readers, it will be pur- 
chased by the editors, unless the editors are 


with him? 
tion. Russia. 
Failure of 
Books. Plays. 


incompetent. 

[ received a letter recently from a well- 
known writer who “cussed” out “incompe- 
tent editors.” Of course, as in every other 
line, there are editors who should not be in 
charge of magazines. But they do not last 
long, as a rule. 

I visit other friends. On their reading 
table I find Woman’s Home Companion, 
McCall’s and Pictorial Review. If I had 
never seen any of these magazines, had 
never read a line of them, I should still 
know, pretty accurately, what kind of stor- 
ies and articles would interest these readers. 
If I could write a story of that sort, I am 
quite sure that one of the editors of the 
women’s magazines would purchase it. 
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In another home I find Detective Fiction 
Weekly, Liberty, Adventure and sometimes 
Argosy. What kind of people read these 
magazines regularly, month after month? 
You know as well as I do. You know that 
they are people with different interests and 
tastes from those of the readers of The Na- 
tion or WVoman’s Home Companion. 

Do you talk about the Five-Year Plan 
with the nice old lady who knits, bakes pies, 
does a great deal of church work and reads 
Needlecraft. If you do, you probably bore 
her. Many writers thus attempt to bore 
their readers, by giving them something in 
which they are not interested. Editors in- 
tensely reject such offerings and protect 
their readers. 

It is my belief, and practical experience 
in selling stories bears it out, that a writer 
need not know anything about an editor or 
a magazine in order to sell stories to that 
magazine— if the writer knows well enough 
the readers of the magazine, their likes and 
dislikes. 

Another example. I have not read a ju- 
venile magazine since I.was a small boy. 
Several years ago, however, I decided to 
write a boy’s story. I did not look into the 
requirements of the juvenile magazines. In- 
stead, I thought of a boy I know well—a 
30y Scout who is intensely interested in 
baseball, football, track, and basketball. I 
knew that this boy, representative as he is, 
was my audience for this particular story. 
I knew that if I wrote a story he would en- 
joy, I could sell it to one of the magazines 
he reads. I wrote the story, never for a 
moment forgetting the boy, any more than 
I would have forgotten him if I had been 
telling him the story. It sold, of course. 
When it was published I read through the 
magazine which used it, noting how well it 
suited that publication. It was slanted per- 
fectly because it was precisely what the 





readers want. 

Many times I have sold stories to maga- 
zines that I had never read until after they 
bought my stories. If this proves anything, 
it proves that my stories were slanted for 
a certain class of readers—not for any par- 
ticular editor—and that the editors recog- 


nized this fact. Of course, one must be 
well acquainted with the market to know 
which magazines cater to the reader for 
whom you were writing. 

Although competent editors are usually 
right in rejecting stories, they are some- 
times wrong. By which I mean that a 
writer may know his audience better than 
an editor knows it. I once wrote a novel- 
ette which I believed was as good fictional 
entertainment for one group of magazine 
readers as anything I had ever written. A 
good many disagreed with me, rejecting the 
story for non-essential reasons. (The only 
sincere reason for rejection, of course, is 
that a manuscript will not prove sufficiently 
interesting to a magazine’s readers.) After 
twelve trips to editorial offices, the story 
sold at good rates to an editor who asked 
for more stories like it. I was confident in 
this case that I had written a story which 
would entertain the readers for whom I had 
written it; when I feel thus about a story, 
however poor I may think it otherwise, I 
am reasonably sure of finding an editor who 
will agree with me. 

A certain.editor, taking charge of a 
magazine to which I had been a regular con- 
tributor, rejected a whole string of my stor- 
ies. I was convinced that he was wrong— 
not because I thought my stories good, but 
because I believed I knew what his public 
wanted. It turned out that he had also re- 
jected the work of that magazine's best- 
liked contributors. The fact of the matter 
was that the editor had no comprehension 
of his public’s taste. Presently he was re- 
placed by another man who _ promptly 
bought the stories his predecessor had re- 
jected. 

If a writer slants for editors, he is pur- 
suing a short-sighted policy. Editors come 
and go. The average editor’s career is 
much shorter than the average writer’s. 
But the writer who slants for a_ public, 
knowing that public well, is pursuing a 
long-headed policy which will inevitably re- 
sult in sales. 

Whenever I go to a news stand, I watch 
the people who are buying magazines. A 
gentle, maternal-looking woman buys 
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Ladies’ Home Journal. ‘two tresh-iaced, 
laughing girls buy Cupid’s Diary and Love 
Story. A bored looking blonde with too 
much make-up wants a package of Luckie» 
A young Jew, obviously an 


and Variety. 
American 


“intellectual,”’ 
7 . ” 

Mercury. A young business man selects 
The Amierican, and you know at a glance 
that he owns Elbert Hubbard’s Scrap Book 
and believes in Bruce Barton. A _ good 
many writers I know study the news stands 


purchases Tie 


and their customers. 

So it goes. A writer, who should be 
something of a student of humanity, should 
know all kinds of people. You may know 
them best by knowing what they read. 

Slanting for readers has another advan- 
tage, too. If you merely slant for editors, 
you are a priori one step behind them; you 
are writing this month what they waned 
last month. If you slant for readers, and 
do it well enough, you may surprise and 
delight the editor. He may say, after read- 
ing your script, “We've never published a 
story quite like this, but I think it’s just the 
thing our readers will enjoy.” 

Of course, I would never advise any 


writer to ignore editorial statements or 
magazines themselves. To do so is folly 


In the business of fiction writing it is ad- 
visable for the writer to seize upon every 
bit of useful information he can find. The 
reading and study of magazines is impor- 
tant. Editorial tips are important. But 
also important, particularly to the writer 
who finds it hard to analyze a magazine, is 
the study of the public which he desires to 
entertain and please. 

It is the public, not the editor that pays 
writers. 

Practically, it comes to this. When you 
begin a story, try to visualize your Ideal 
Reader of that story. (If, as is often the 
case, your Ideal Reader is yourself, and the 
story is one that will please only you, it is 
frequently unsalable.) Whom do you see? 
The Boy Scout? The youngsters who are 
keenly interested in 
whose interest centers in her 


love? The mother 


home and 


fanuly?’ ‘The business man who its eager to 
get ahead? ‘The smart lean young woman 
who follows l’ogue and Harper’s Bazar? 
For whom are you writing? If you know 
that, and know your public well enough, 
there is every chance that you will produce 
what editors will buy. 

If you can write a story that will please 
and entertain a part of the magazine-read- 
ing public, you can find an editor intelligent 
enough to buy it. 

The only good stories I ever read in 
manuscript which were unsalable were un- 
pleasant stories. There is a very small pub- 
lic for them, however, artistic they may be. 
All good stories that provide pleasant fic- 
tional entertainment for readers can be sold, 
for the simple reason that they provide 
what readers want, what editors are paid to 
buy and get fired for not buying, what pub- 
lishers must have to make their magazines 
successful. 

If you know your readers well enough, 
you can even tell what they are going to 
want tomorrow. Thus, writers knew—far 
ahead of most editors—that readers were 
going to want war stories, air stories, gang- 
ster and underworld stories. They began to 
introduce the essential elements of interest 
of these types of fiction into their work. 
Presently the public interest in these sub- 
jects of fiction became so great that a whole 
string of new magazines appeared. 

In 1921, an editor announced that he 
didn’t want war stories. In 1922, one of 
his serial writers contributed a story which 
featured the war. Two years later the edi- 
tor was clamoring for war stories. 

Writers, as often as editors, establish an:l 
determine magazine policies. Writers often 
out-guess editors. The writer who has his 
finger on the public pulse may be able to 
slant his work so accuratcely that he will 
give an editor what he wants before the 
editor is conscious of wanting it. 

Study the magazines. Heed the editors’ 
But don’t neglect to study 
They are the ones you 
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Hours 


By Tuomas H. Uzzeti 


RIEND, avoid this chapter if you have 

an uneasy conscience and haven't been 

sleeping well lately. If you’ve been 
playing hookey, letting the old portable 
gather dust, beware the words that follow 
here! We may as well understand each 
other at once. I’m not writing this article 
for entertainment and, if that’s what you’re 
looking for, skip these pages; it'll be all 
right with me. 

Consider that your self-esteem, your rep- 
utation, your very character may be now at 
stake. I’m going to talk about your morals! 
Unless you are prepared to become either a 
practicing writer or admit yourself a moral 
wreck cast upon the dreamy iridescent shore 
of literary amateurism, turn back here and 
now. 

All right, then; now we can talk. I'll be- 
gin by confessing that there have been times 
when I thought I might turn out to be a 
moral wreck myself. Like most people who 
write I’ve had to alternate writing hours 
with hours “‘on the job.” I have, alas, many 
interests besides job and writing—hobbies, 
oh such entrancing, such instructive hobbies, 
such matchless ways of wasting time— 
sports, gardening, music, reading—and have 
consequently groaned to find myself living 
so intensely that I have not time to write! 
The world is so full of a number of things 
—besides writing. 

The saddest thing in life is the discovery 
somewhere after the thirty-fifth year that 
life is not, as this winter’s song hit has it, 
“just a bowl of cherries.” When you be- 
gin for the first time in your life to focus 
your energies on something creative instead 
of scattering them among passive enjoy- 
ments, you begin to feel that life perhaps 
after all is a bowl of pits that somebody 
else has left! 
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The greatest of all literary gifts is the 
ability to keep office hours. The writer who 
can eliminate competing interests when the 
time comes to work and can start promptly 
and lose himself in his pages need never 
fear for the future. It is all right at other 
times to make of life a three-ringed circus 
of gaiety—when you can afford it—but, if 
you're determined to be a writer, you must, 
so many hours each day, cut out the side- 
shows and two of the rings and center upon 
your one “act” in the remaining ring. One 
can sinply get nowhere as a trained seal— 
or an author—by rushing about and enjoy- 
ing the thrills of trying to be also the tight- 
wire artist, the tattooed lady, and the ring- 
tailed baboon. 

My experience has revealed to me that 
we scribes who don’t get our work done 
really suffer from two maladies of the soul. 
One is a tendency to invent excuses for not 
making a beginning and the other is allow- 
ing interruptions, once a start is made. The 
first of these troubles seems to be an in- 
ternal problem since the sand in the gear- 
box is an interference with or interruption 
of the writing urge itself. “I’m going to 
write, of course, but today isn’t a good 
time to start,’ or, “I’m not ready to start 
yet”—for any one of a million reasons— 
this is the pattern of the first disease. It 
is essentially a weak response to the stim- 
ulus to write. The other check results from 
allowing other people, invasive thoughts, to 
distract the attention, dispel concentration, 
break up the literary meeting generally. 


THINK we'd better take a close look at 
some of the horrors of these literary 
inoral ills. Perhaps we can then outwit 
them. Those of us who are “going to write 
some day” have the internal problem; we 
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invent the Fancy Alibi and hold world’s 
records for breaking noble resolutions. We 
love to bask in the heady fumes of delu- 
sions of the grandeur that will be ours 
(God help us) “when we find time to write.” 
We are, in a word, the Old Soaks rallying 
around the literary beer barrel. 

A perfect. and pathetic, example of this 
form of intoxication is described by Edith 
Mirrielees in her “Writing the Short Story.” 
At one of this teacher’s club meetings a 
white-haired woman objected to some ad- 
vice given about cultivating a particular 
field in writing, saying: “But what about 
those of us who haven’t yet chosen our 
field?” Says Miss Mirrielees: 

“The reasons for quoting the question 
lies in that ‘yet.’ Sixty years of life gone 
for the questioner and still the tentative 
attitude towards writing, the expecting some 
day to get around to it, to decide what to 
write and finally to write it. Questioned 
in her turn, she would probably have ex- 
plained that thus far her time had been 
full of duties, but now—not today, of course, 
because she was at the meeting, but cer- 
tainly tomorrow—she expected to have free 
time. And in that very expectation lay the 
strongest proof that for her a time for writ- 
ing would never come. It was not her sixty 
years that condemned her, though certainly 
they were added difficulties in her path. 
What constituted the insuperable difficulty 
was her attitude of mind.” 

How many and what marvelous alibis for 
postponing the evil day of beginning have I 
not heard from would-be writers! I heard a 
pretty “good” one just last night. I had 
a visitor. A neighbor dropped into tell me 
that his business had blown up in the de- 
pression. He insisted that he didn’t care; 
he’d have more time now to spend with 
his dogs—he’s been a dog-lover all his life, 
remembers vividly every one of his dogs, 
loves them all still. He finally burst out: 
“T’m going to write a book about my dogs 
some day.” I encouraged him. With face 
alight, frightened somewhat at the glory 
that suddenly flooded his imaginings, he in- 
terrupted: “Good Lord, it might be a best- 
seller!” He could probably write the book 


before he settles in another business, but 
he won’t; he won’t write a single line; he’s 
thought about it too long. 

Old Soaks should be told that time for 
writing never comes. Their “hoping to 
write’ will never produce time for it. lf 
they’ve been at this “some day” business 
very long they might as well sell the old 
typewriter, turn on the radio, and tell the 
Hall of Fame that it will have to get along 
without them. Only people whose days are 
full to the brim with activities know enough 
of life to write well; they, if they but plan 
shrewdly, can find time for writing, though 
possibly at the start they must put a vio- 
lence on their will to hold to the plan. 

To begin to write late in life is not fatal, 
for literary history reveals many successful 
careers so begun, but to want to begin, de- 
cide to begin, and not do so—that is dis- 
aster. I know a pious woman who spent a 
lifetime mistaking her love for uplifting 
books for a desire to write masterpieces of 
her own. When I discovered this and told 
her flatly that she’d better relax and enjoy 
her books, since she’d never be able to pro- 
duce a single page of professional copy, she 
suffered quietly for a moment, then coun- 
tered: “Well, anyway, my unwritten master- 
pieces link my soul with God.” 


UR SECOND class of moral wrecks 

we may term the Receptionist-stenog- 
raphers. Their role in life seems to be to 
welcome interrupters and to take dictation. 
They are the “yes men” in our fraternity. 
They are the babies who can’t say no. Life 
is just too much for them. Sometimes you 
find one with a sense of humor who can 
enjoy his own predicament. Such a one 
wrote me recently: 

“I haven’t gained much ground; my in- 
spiration is dangerously low; I am very 
much in the dark about editorial prefer- 
ences; my plots are as thin as ever. Also, I 
have a rotten cold in the head and my 
mother-in-law is coming next week for a 
nice long visit. The slings and arrows are 
coming thick and fast. I hauled up the 
white flag long ago but it was simply taken 

(Continued to page 63) 
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Writing for the Furniture Magazines 


By Frep E. KuNKEL 


One of a series of articles cover ing 


TE furniture and home furnishings 

field opens up a wide avenue of sales 

approach to the enterprising free-lance 
artist who is eager to enlarge upon his mar- 
ket. Here one finds not only an ample array 
of magazines to absorb his output, but he 
field for interviews is broad and extends to 
almost every city of any size in the United 
States. 

Quarterly expositions are held in the 
leading market centers of the country in 
January and July, April and October. Some 
of the ranking cities include Chicago, Grand 
Rapids, New York City, Jamestown, New 
York; High Point, North Carolina; Evans- 
ville, Indiana, and San Francisco. 

There are approximately 25,000 retail 
furniture stores in the United States, em- 
ploying 200,000 people, and doing well over 
a billion a year in retail sales, which handle 
not only furniture, bedding and floor cov- 
erings, but also pictures and picture frames, 
lamps, washing machines, talking machines 
and radios, electrical household appliances, 
clocks, vacuum cleaners, draperies, window 
shades, and even china ware and glass ware; 
also toys, children’s vehicles, wall paper, re- 
frigerators, stoves and ranges, heating sys- 
tems and heaters, pianos, kitchen utensils, 
tires, etc. Zach of these angles naturally 
furnishes a subject for an interview and fre- 
quently many stories can be obtained from 
one store. 

The furniture trade also employs exten- 
sive motor equipment for delivery purposes 
and about 60,000 trucks are in use in the 
furniture business alone. These stores, in 
carrying on their business, all have to pay 
salaries and wages, train their store per- 
sonnel, do advertising, buy supplies and 
equipment, carry insurance, etc., all of 


specific trade journal fields. 

which make acceptable trade stories for the 
trade journalist in this field, since whatever 
the furniture dealer buys and sells and the 
manner in which he transacts his business 
more economically or efficiently, cuts costs 
or improves service, are always live sub- 
jects for editorial columns. So the list of 
subjects for interview would seem almost 
endless. 

Then there is a workroom entailing ex- 
perience and mode of operation. There is 
the question of mark up and mark down, 
turnover, discounts, returned merchandise, 
installment selling, and what not.” Furni- 
stores also have chain store competition and 
in the larger cities chain stores operate 13.6 
per cent of the stores and do 32.8 per cent 
of the business, so that ‘“‘How we meet anid 
beat chain store competition” is another 
inviting angle to dwell upon, as is a story 
about the chains themselves and their suc- 
cessful operation. 

And there is also the floor coverings 
angle alone which offers numberless oppor- 
tunities for stories. Furniture and floor 
coverings are also handled by interior decor- 
ators. In making sales there is a large con- 
tract business being done with large insti- 
tutions such as hospitals, hotels, and apart- 
ment houses, all of which makes suitable in- 
terview stories. 

There there is also the furniture manufac- 
turing industry as well as the manufacturer 
of rugs, carpets, linoleums, and other fioor 
coverings so that if one lives in a section of 
the country where these industries thrive 
there is further opportunity of securing and 
selling stories on furniture manufacturing 
veneers, and what have you. 

Take a trade journal writer or free lance 
(Continued to page 58) 








How I Sell my Stories 


By Etztis PARKER BUuTLER. 


Author of stories in most of the better known magazines 


T IS delightful to send out a manuscript 
and have it accepted by the first publica- 
tion to which it is sent. This does hap- 

‘pen now and then but it cannot happen 

always. It does not happen with me. If I 
write four stories each month and the first 

on my own market list is a monthly, I must 
inevitably get back at least thirty-six stories 
from that magazine, and I may get the 
whole forty-eight back. Then I have to 
send the manuscripts out again. 

My “A” list has twenty magazines on it. 
I have sold to all these magazines, and to 
some of them many times, and they include 
all those that pay the best prices and are 
apt to use my stories. 

My “B” list has twenty-nine magazines 
on it, and they are those that have bought 
at least one story from me but which pay 
lower prices. My “Occasional” list has 
nineteen magazines, and these are the maga- 
zines that are not in the market for my 
usual short stories but which do buy special 
articles occasionally, such as “Writer’s Di- 
gest, Young Men, Printers’ Ink, and so on. 
I have also a “Short Humor” list, of peri- 
odicals that buy short humorous material, a 
“Juvenile List” for boy and girl stories, and 
a “Syndicate” list of the syndicates that buy 
short stories, either new or published. On 
all these lists I have the latest addresses 
and the names of the editors, and any cther 
vital information. I use a card system for 
these lists. 

3ut it will be seen that Lists ‘““A” and 
“P” contain all the most likely markets for 
my short stories. The periodicals listed have 
either bought something fron: me, or have 
published stories similar to those I write. 

On the tops of my bookshelves I have 
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piles of all these “A” and “B” magazines, 
usually only one copy of each. Once a year, 
at least, I buy a new copy of each of the 
magazines. Sometimes I make the change 
much oftener. It is a good thing to keep a 
“library” of this sort and to take down, now 
and then, one of the magazines and study 
its contents. It keeps a man alive to what 
his markets are using. 

The practical writer, by which I mean the 
man who wants to sell what he writes, 
should not be satisfied to know merely the 
name and general type of story wanted by 
a magazine. He should have a copy of the 
magazine and read it. He should come to 
know, in time, all the magazines on his lists, 
and there is no other way to do it. I read 
practically all the magazines on my “A” list 
every month or every week. 

Now, suppose your story comes back 
from the first magazine to which you have 
sent it. That means almost nothing at all. 
The old phrase of the rejection blank “Re- 
turn of the manuscript does not necessarily 
imply lack of merit” is absolutely true. You 
may have sent a golf story to a magazine 
that is already overloaded with golf stories. 
There are forty legitimate reasons why a 
magazine must decline a perfectly good 
story. 

Quite often, however, something is wrong 
with the story itself, either for that partic- 
ular magazine or for all magazines. Soon 
the manuscript, having been sent out again 
and again, begins to look shabby. The 
edges of the sheets get rough, the pages 
show their age. The manuscript shows that 
it has been sent around to many magazines. 

I do not believe that many editors will 
reject a story because it shows this evidence 
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of much travel, but there is a very good 
chance that a manuscript that has got into 
this condition has something the matter with 
it. The fact that it is frayed shows that 
it has been read—and usually hopefully— 
even by editors who received it when it 
was already shop-worn. 

I find that most of my manuscripts de- 
serve retyping when they have been out 
from five to eight times, and I then either 
retype them myself or have them retyped. 
Sometimes I retype a story when it is re- 
turned the first time, and—as Chic Sale’s 
Specialist says—I’ll tell you why. It needs 
to be rewritten. 

The chance is that when a manuscript 
of a story hase been returned to the writer 
five or eight times it will be returned 
twenty more times because there is some- 
thing wrong with it. The writer most cer- 
tainly has sent it the first few times to the 
editors most likely to accept it. Its chances 
of sale grow less with each additional send- 
ing. 

That is the time to read the story—or 
article—and see what is the matter with it. 
Something is sure to be. So true is this 
that I told an editor the other day that most 
of my stories were not “written” but “re- 
written.” It is often the second or third 
writing of a story that sells it. 





Mighty few writers are able to turn out 
perfect stories all the time at the first writ- 
ing. Even when stories are revised many 
times at the first writing they are seldom 
all they should be, and for a very good 
reason. Story ideas or story plots usually 
snap into the writer’s mind in a sort of red- 
hot glow. Even the writer with the lowest 
sort of enthusiasm greets his new plot or 
idea with a certain amount of pleasure. He 
sees a story in it. He thinks it over, ar- 
ranges his characters, plans his introduc- 
tion and the development of the story, and 
his climax for the end. 


What happens? Often he loses much that 
he saw in the first glow. He may have 
thought of a character that would be de- 
lightfully quaint, but in working out the 
story with its many details the character 
becomes stale and flat. The writer may not 


know this—he still has the glow of the 
original thought with him—and the story 
is half on paper and half still in his mind. 
He can’t help seeing it through rosy spec- 
tacles. Even if he half doubts that it is 
what he meant to write he hopes the editor 
will think it is great stuff. 

The manuscript is sent out and it comes 
back. It is sent out several times more and 
it comes back. (Or it may be sent to an 
agent who gets it back again and again in 
the same way). 

The point I want to make is that when 
a manuscript gets soiled it should be not 
only retyped but rewritten. Nine times out 
of ten a soiled manuscript is a warning that 
it should be rewritten. Read your soiled 
story again and you will see at once many 
things that are wrong with it. Your glow of 
creation is now gone, you can see the story 
as it is and as the editors saw it, and I'll 
warrant that you will be eager to change it 
in many places. Many times you will say, 
“Well, I don’t wonder no editor wanted 
this!” I'll warrant, too, that you will have 
a better chance of selling the story after 
it is rewritten than you had in the begin- 
ning. In other words a “rejected” story 
has an equally good chance of selling as 
has a brand-new one. It only needs re- 
writing. 

There is another reason for rewriting a 
story after it has been circulated a number 
of times. The first lot of magazines to 
which you sent it usually exhausts the list 
of magazines apt to want the story as you 
have written it. Rewriting it with the next 
four or five magazines on your list in mind 
is sure to make the sale to one of them 
more possible. 

But what you are able to do to the story 
in rewriting it is the most important matter. 
I had one recently that I had written in 
1,800 words, hoping to sell it to some mag- 
azine on my “Short Humor” list. It was 
returned until it was soiled enough to re- 
type, and when I read it over I found that 
the fun I had meant to put into the story 
was lost because I had not given the char- 
acters sufficient background. It could not 
be done in 1,800 words. I rewrote the 
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idea into 5,000 words, using the same situ- 
ation and characters, and sold it the next 
time I sent it out. More often I cut 6,500 
words to 4,000. 

Rereading the soiled pages is especially 
useful. Often the entire middle portion of 
my story remains clean when returned, with 
the first three or four and last two or three 
pages much soiled by handling. The editor 
or his reader has handled only these pages 
and has read only these pages, and has not 
read the part of the story where your best 
work is. 

I can’t object to this. The editor—and 
his reader—are experts and can judge a 
story by that much reading. They read the 
story to see whether their subscribers would 
like it, and neither you nor I like a story 
that has a long and tiresome beginning or 
a stupid and ineffective ending. 

That may not be the trouble with any par- 
ticular story, but it is very apt to be. Too 
often we take too long to get into our story, 
waste several pages in discursive descriptive 
writing that can be just as well left out or 
cut to half a page. I wrote a full half of 
my novel “The Jack-Knife Man”—ten 
chapters—and then began the novel with the 
tenth chapter, discarding the first nine as 
mere waste paper. You can write a thou- 
sand words describing a town, the scenery, 
what had happened, who the girl was and 
so on, and then improve the story by dis- 
carding 993 words and beginning with 
“Jane, blithe creature, ran down the walk.” 

When a story soils after a few sendings 
get at it and shorten the introductory pages. 
Nearly all stories are too long anyway. 

Then—and you can usually do it while 
retyping—make such changes as hit your 
eye or mind while you are reading the mid- 
dle portion of the story. If that part of the 





story disgusts you it would probably dis- 
gust an editor too, but if you see good in 
it the story is well worth rewriting. Cut 
anything that seems unimportant and un- 
necessary for the progress of the story. 
Watch the dialogue carefully. 

Unless the title is an especially good one 
it is best to give the story a new title. With 
a new title and with the story rewritten 
you will send it out with greater confidence. 

In rewriting never forget that you have 
exhausted a part of your list of magazines. 
Let the new title and the new introductory 
paragraphs be, as nearly as possible, what 
would appeal to the next six or eight mag- 
azines on your list. This is not bad art and 
it is good sense. And then consider seriously 
the last two or three pages of your story. 

The end of your story should be a climax. 
It may be a few words spoken by one of 
the characters. It is worth-while rewriting 
the last two pages of almost every manu- 
script every time it is returned. In the 
heat of writing a story the ending of it 
is far too often slurred. Does not the fact 
that the editor usually turns to the final 
pages show clearly that a first-class ending 
might mean a story sold? The editor reads 
the first few pages and is not sure about 
accepting or rejecting; he turns to the final 
pages and then—rejects the story. Soiled 
final pages in a story manuscript mean that 
the story had a chance and lost it. 

And, finally, this matter of rewriting a 
story when it needs retyping will soon lead 
to greater care in writing stories in the first 
place. Personally I almost never destroy a 
story—I rewrite it. Almost every story I 
have ever written has found a market 
sooner or later. But often the first form 
would not know the last form if they met 
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SELLING BOOK REVIEWS 
By Tuomas W. DuNcAN 

If you like to read, cashing a check for 
book reviewing is like being paid to eat 
candy. And, since the volume reviewed re- 
mains your property, it’s like eating candy 
and having it too. 

3y reviewing alone you won't pay income 
tax, but you will receive a string of small 
checks, paying you about a cent a word. 
And there are other rewards. 

Now you and I, as work-a-day free 
lancers, probably won’t get reviewing as- 
signments from the Saturday Review of 
Literature or the New York Herald- 
Tribune or the New York Times. But we 
can get assignments from the largest paper 
in our vicinity, or from the second largest, 
or third largest. 

In solving that question, turn inside out 
all the methods you use in cracking a maga- 
zine market. Don’t send in unsolicited re- 
views with stamped, self-addressed envel- 
opes. Don’t believe that the book editor 
is combing the mails for new talent in the 
same way that magazine editors are. He 
isn’t. Usually he has his staff of reviewers. 
You must get invited to join that staff. 

Of course, you could stride into his office, 
slap him across the back and sing out, “Ring 
up the flag, boys, here I am!” But he’s apt 
to growl, “What of it?” Or even more. 

You really have to grow into a reviewing 
job. Pardon the personal pyrotechnics and 
I'll explain how this beautiful thing came 
into my life. 

The Des Moines Sunday Register is 
rather typical of many papers. Every week 
it has a book page. Donald Murphy, the 
editor, has perhaps a dozen writers contrib- 
uting reviews. You receive a cent a word, 
sometimes more, on publication. 

Now the Register book page also has a 
tabloid review section. Each week a new 
book is given as a prize for the best fifty- 
word review submitted. With many of the 
regulars, winning these prizes were initial 
steps toward writing longer reviews. The 
tabloid section is a sort of training ground. 
If a writer displays critical acumen, Mur- 
phy will send him books to review at length. 
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MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


With correctiens in grammar, punctuation and spell- 
ing. 5@ cents per thousand words. Poetry, 2c per 
fine. One carbon copy. Revised to conform to Editor’s 
requirements. 


FERN F. MESING 


1503 Grant Building, Pittsburgh, Penna. 








AUTHORS’ TYPIST 


INTELLIGENT, SINCERE SERVICE; personal at- 
tention given all work. Mss, edited, corrected and 
typed te meet editorial requirements, 45c per 1,000 
werds; peetry, lc line; carbon copy. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. No order too large nor too small. 

Fannte Warten Kelly, 44 S. Eighth Ave., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 








COLLEGE GRADUATE 


Will type your manuseripts neatly and accurately for 
30c a thousand words, without ecrreetions. With 
grammatical corrections, 40¢ a thousand words. Carbon 
copy included. Satisfaction guaranteed. Library Re- 
search Service also offered. 


MINNIE L. BATES 
a. Bo. a Fayetteville, N. Y. 








THE MANUSCRIPT MART 


Literary Advisers and Managers 
We specialize in book-lengths of fiction, non-fiction, 
ys, and verse; also handle short fiction. 
Criticism When Desired—-Typing Service. 
Our representative makes frequent trips to New York. 
Wrigley Building (410 N. Michigan Ave.) Chicago 


pla 








Best Typing in the West 
Prose, 40c per 1,000 words; poetry, Ic per line. 
Minor corrections, carbon copy, market sug- 
gestions. 
MARGARET COMPTON 
2317 N. Madelia Street, Spokane, Washington 








$50 A WEEK WITH A KODAK 


Booklet Describing 100 Magazine Markets 
20 Cents, Stamps or Silver 


Rossiter Snyder Publishing Company 
30 West 18th Street, NEW YORK 








REVISION AND CRITICISM 


All stories and articles revised and typed ready 
for editors at 20 cents a hundred words. Criti- 
cism only, 10 cents a hundred words. Fees 
payable in advance. 


GERALD TAYLOR WHITE 
MONTVILLE, N. J. 











SERVICE THAT SERVES 


Typing:—First copy on bond paper. One carben free. Minor 
corrections, perfect work, 40c a thousand words. 

Editing :—Done by professional writer, terms by arrangement. 

Research:—-Competent research on technical subjects. 


Cc. W. SWIGER, Fairmont, W. Va. 
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WRITERS WANTED 


Ambitious persons to train for Humor. Column 
or Syndicate work. Will Rogers earns $150,000 
yearly. Odd MéclIntyre $100,000. Walter 
Winchell more than $75,000. Heywood Broun 
$50,000. Why not YOU? Send your name 
and address today for valuable information abou: 
the RIGHT way to get started in syndicate 
work. (No obligation on your part for this 
information.) 
JACK W. PANSY 


2041 East 64th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








SONG POEM OR MELODY WRITERS! 


One of America’s popular limelight songwriters, amaz- 
ing record of achievements, offers a an outstanding 
bona fide proposition. Seeing is believing. Four of 
his songs alone sold over a HALF MIL i, ION phono 
graph records besides sheet music, etc. Be convinced 


es RAY HIBBELER 


D103, 2104 Keystone Ave., Chicago 











ONG WRITERS 


Don’t fail to read “‘Song Requirements 

of Talking Pictures, Rudio and Records” 

H an explanatory, instructive book SENT 
FREE on request. New writers may mail 

song-poerms for free examination. Were 

S vise, compose and arrange music, and se- 

a curecopyrights, cuarantecing approval. 


W. D0. Newcomer Associates, 1674 Broadway, New York 


MANY POEMS WANTED 


By Luther A. Clark, who arranged the piano part of 
WHEN IT’S SPRINGTIME IN THE ROCKIES. 
Three of your poems examined free. We wi!l publish 
your song under our plan. 
NATIONAL SONGLAND 
Clark Building, Thomaston, Maine 
Dept. “W. BD.” 





KING PICTURE 


RADIO and RECORD! 
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If you have imagination | 
MAKE . | can QUICKLY help you turn 
WRITING | tJection slips into PAY 
FICTION CHECKS. Write for valu- 
we | able, FREE information. 





NATALIE NEWELL, Coconut Grove, Florida 


(NOT a school or sales agency) 


SONG POEM WRITERS 


Send for Our 50-50 Plan 


We offer a service for lyric writers of real ability. 
Our 50-50 songs are being featured from Radio Sta- 
tions KFI, WGY, WWVA, WOV, WIBC, WMBC, 
and others. All poems submitted must be typewrit- 
ten or in legible ssceachbetticd 
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as Ruth Suckow, 
T. Frederick and Frank Luther Mott write 
reviews regularly for the Register. 





If the paper for which you want to write 
has no tabloid section, there are other ways 
to crash the book department. Contribute 
letters on literary subjects, showing that you 
know what all the shooting is about. Or 
engineer a social meeting with the editor 
and discuss Faulkner and Hergesheimer 
between poker deals. 

“But,” you object, “why bother? A cent 
a word. Many trade papers pay better.” 

Admitted. Although when you count in 
the value of the book, the rate is boosted 
a trifle. But most important of all, by re- 
viewing you are creating a public for your- 
self. A book buying public. You could 
write ten years for plumbing trade journals 
and, upon having a novel or a volume of 
publishe d, find few purchasers 
American plumbers. But if your 
persons interested in 
will shell out and 


poems 
among 
nanie is known by 
current literature, some 
buy your first book. 
Don’ think that all of your reviews will 
be read once and forgotten. You will say 
zs to which readers will take exception. 
They will write bitter letters, denouncing 
‘on. Others will answer, defending you. 
of which does nothing toward making 
your name less well known. 





lungs 


juarrels will echo against 
far literary cliffs. An article in the Register 
on the “new humanism,” written by one of 
my friends, was considered adversely for 
a column in a recent issue of The Bookman. 
He couldn’t have purchased that much 
purely literary publicity for many hundreds 
of dollars. 

The authors whose books you review will 
get your criticisms from their clipping bu- 
reaus, and will remember you. So will the 
publishers of those books. 

In our day, no newspaper, however small 
its circulation, is exclusively local in influ- 
ence. You may be a thousand miles fron 
literary centers, but if you keep pounding 
out reviews, you will be known in the cities 
where books are published. Perhaps that 
is one reason why such established authors 
MacKinlay Kantor, John 
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tion, see the managing editor and get the 
3 of writing reviews——-even without 
uther pay than the books the publishers 
will send you. 

Book reviewing, aside from giving the 
vriter a concrete reason to express him- 


elf and see the result of it in print, leads 
other commercial literary avenues. 
t to notice things more closely. 
more appreciatively what other 


books so that 
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people write about you can 
absorb and reuse their more sparkling man- 
of course, revising them to 


own purpose. You read and « 


nerisms, after, 
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gest your fan mail and can actually feel 
closer to the pulse of 
public opinion. You meet newspaper 
letters from writers. You 
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FINE TYPEWRITER RIBBONS 


3 for $1.00 
Unconditionally Guaranteed 
Sent prepaid upon receipt of dollar. 
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M. GAMBLE 


226 Virginia Ave., Westmont, N. J. 
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MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly and correctly to meet the requirements 
of the editor. 40c per thousand words, Ic per 
line for poetry, 1 carbon copy. 

GOLDIE ANN HYNES 
36% Steele Ave., Dayton, Ohio 








AUTHORS’ SERVICE 


QUALITY typing by professional literary typist. Mss. 
i accurately, neatly, promptly and editorially 
—a guaranteed service. Free carbon, extra first 
la sheets, maiied fiat. Prose, 40c per 1000; 
lengths, 30c; verse, 2c per line. 


TYPOCRAFTERS’ GUILD 
160 East North Street, Ilion, N. Y. 
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YOUR SONG 


May have a Chance in Hollywood 
W eh andle and publish theme songs and concert material, 
and are in constant touch with the movie market. Informa- 
tion furnished on request; please include postage with all 
uiries, poems, or songs submitted. 


SAUNDERS PUBLICATIONS 
5617 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, Cal. 
Member, Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. 








QUALITY ARRANGING 


“Tf Can’t Give You Anything But 
Love.” “Carolina Moon,”’ “Girl of My Dreams” and 
many other hits, will compose music for your words, 
revise and arrange your melodies at reasonable cost. 


HAROLD POTTER 
New York City 


he arranger of 


{S87 Broadway, 


SONG WRITERS 
lf you have COMPLETED SONGS and are 
interested in PUBLICATION, send your name 
for FREE particulars. We put new songs 


en the RADIO. 








. 4958 Belden Ave., 
New Song Previews Cyicaco, ILL. 


SONGS FOR TALKING PICTURES 
BIG ROYALTIES 











paid by wes Bg Henne and Talking Picture Pro- 
a Free let describes most complete song serv- 
“Hit writers will revise, arrange, com- 


ice ever pr sae 
pose music to your lyrics or lyrics to your music, secure 
J copyright, broadcast your song over the radio. 
Our Sales Department submits to Music Publishers and 
HH llyw xd Picture Studios. WRITE TODAY for FREE 
BOOKLET. UNIVERSAL SONG SERVICE 

607 Meyer Bidg., Western and Sierra Vista, Hollywood 


e SONGWRITERS! 


Submit your songs or poems for free examina- 
tion and advice. Free booklet by America’s 
best known arranger and composer. Write 


for it now. 
1619 Broadway, Room 723-B 


STAN TUCKER, NFW VORK CITY 
WRITERS — VERSE OR MUSIC 


Brilliant Opportunity 


I have been associated with the big publishing com- 
panies all my life and I will help you get your 
song before audiences and into music stores with 














beautiful title pages and fine orchestrations. Write 
BURRELL VAN BUREN 
2651 McClurg Bldg. Chicago, Ill. 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 


All material printed in this department is received by WRITER’S DIGEST direct from 


the publisher or editor of the publication. 
regarding the needs of various publications and publishing houses. 


It is up-to-date and accurate information 
Announcements of 


prize contests in any way involving the literary profession also will be found in this column, 





True Story Manuscript Contests*—Each month 
until further notice, True Story Magazine will 
award $10,000 in prizes for nine true stories. 
And, in addition, any other stories suitable for 
publishing but falling slightly short of coming 
within the prize-winning class will be considered 
for purchase at regular rates. Each month of 
this contest series the person submitting the best 
true story will be awarded the first prize of 
$5,000, the person submitting the second best 
will be awarded the second prize of $2,000, etc. 
The only restriction as regards the length of 
stories submitted in these contests is that no story 
shall contain less than 2,500 words. Beyond that 
writers need feel no concern. They are advised 
to let the length take care of itself, and to use 
as many words as are necessary to set forth 
the story to best advantage—whether it be 3,000, 
10,000 or 50,000. A complete set of rules govern- 
ing this contest may be abtained by writing 
True Story Magazine. Editorial erquirements of 
this magazine will be found under the General, 
Literary, and Fiction Section of the Writer’s 
Market Department of this issue. 








Do YOU Write Stories? 
Do You WANT to Write Stories? 


In either case you will need PLOTTO: A New Method 
of Plot Suggestion for Writers of Creative Fiction, 
by William Wallace Cook. Indorsed by such famous 
editors as Col. S. S. McClure, and used and recom- 
mended by such noted authors as H. Bedford-Jones, 
Erle Stanley Gardner, Vic Whitman, Hubert LaDue, 
Marshal South, Hugh B. Cave, Laurence D’Orsay. 
and others. Satisfaction guaranteed. Send stamp fer 
descriptive booklet. 


W. W. COOK 
MARSHALL, MICHIGAN 


brings you a sample copy of Poetry 
25c World and Contemporary Vision, 

largest and most quoted poetry monthly. 
Learn why Crazy Quilt, a regular feature, is indis- 
pensable. . . Send us your book MSS. of verse. We 
have published Clement Wood, Mary Carolyn Davies, 
and scores of other poets. Wemry Harrison, 
publisher, 27 E. 7th St., N. Y. C. 




















The American Rifleman, 816 Barr Bldg., Wash- 


ington, D. C. L. J. Hathaway, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “Our re- 
quirements cannot be met by ordinary free-lance 
writers. Our contributors must possess expert 
knowledge of firearms based upon long, hard 
study and practical experience. No others can hope 
to qualify. We use photographs when accom- 
panying articles. We do not use poetry. We try 
to report within two weeks and pay 1 cent a 
word on publication. 


Golfdom, 205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago, 
Ill. Herb Graffis, Editor. Issued monthly; free 
circulator. “We are interested in articles, 2,000 
words maximum, with photographs and diagrams 
describing actual experiences of clubhouse of- 
ficials or employees in bettering the business 
methods of operating the country club. We oc- 
casionally use descriptions of new golf courses 
or new clubhouses, providing the layout possesses 
notably novel and progressive features. We do 
not use poetry. We report immediately and pay 
three-quarters of a cent a word on publication. 
We pay $3.00 for each illustration used.” 


Kansas Masonic Digest, P. O. Box 355, Wich- 
ita, Kansas. John B. Vrooman, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 5c a copy. “We want general Masonic 
news, articles, and special data. We use pho- 
tographs of a general Masonic nature. We use 
very little verse. We do not pay for material 
accepted.” 


Your Display, 145 W. Forty-first Street, New 
York City. William Franks, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We want 
articles, about 1,000 words in length, on astrology. 
We use photographs, but no poetry. We report 
with ten days, and pay on acceptance.” 


National Motorist, 216 Pine Street, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. Gene Hogle, Editor. Issued monthly; 
15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We do not use fiction. 
We want stories, 2,000 to 2,500 words in length, 
about the outdoors, with an historical background 
interwoven. Our magazine goes to California 
motorists; therefore, we feel it necessary to re- 
strict the locale. Exceptions are made with re- 
gard to states adjoining California—Oregon, 
Washington, Nevada, etc. We use photographs 
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Revised ! 
1932 Edition 


Orders accepted for delivery now 


$3.00 POSTPAID 





Good News 


Buyers of the 1931 edition of 
“The Writer’s Market’ need send 
only $2 and the title page of their 
1931 book to receive a $3 copy of 
the 1932 edition. 

(The title page contains the name 
of the book, its editor, and the 
copyright insignia.) 

















HE day the forms on the first edi- 

tion of “The Writer’s Market’ 
closed we began collecting ideas for the 
revised edition. The new edition con- 
tains more pages, more magazines, more 
detailed information about each maga- 
zine, and a better arrangement through- 
out. It isa 50% better book. 


Despite our own private modest 
opinion of the first edition, the press of 
the country were more optimistic as to 
its worth. Over two hundred news- 
papers and magazines reviewed the book, 
and we received personal reviews from 
editors of the most of the prominent 
quality magazines. 





What “The Writer's Market” 
Contains 

The name, address, and detailed editorial! re- 
quirements of every magazine, syndicate, 
book publishing house, trade journal in the 
United States plus prominent markets in 
foreign countries. In addition to copyright 
information and a good index, there is de- 
tailed market information on lodge papers, 
house organs, radio, theater programs. little 
theaters, etc., etc. 











There was not one adverse critical 
review. 


The book was sold on a money 
back guarantee. Less than five out of 
every thousand buyers returned the book. 


The revised edition is definitely a 
better book. It is priced the same; de- 
spite its many added and valuable im- 
provements. And it’s sold on a money 
back guarantee! 


We sincerely believe that this book is 
the finest single book any writer can 
own. Any writer who doesn’t own 
this or another good writer’s market 
directory is depriving himself of genuine 
practical help. 


------- Sins ne an ea nk a 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12TH Street 
CincInNATI, OHIO 

Send me one postpaid copy of the 1982 edition ct 
“The Writer’s Market,” for which I enclose $3.00. If 
I am not satisfied I will return the book within one 
week and you will refund my money in full. 
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PLEASING TYPING 


is our specialty—the kind that 
HELPS SELL SCRIPTS 
Grammar, punctuation, spelling correct, 


Mailed flat. Return postage paid. 
Prose, 40c the 1000 words. Verse, Ic the line. 


THE ESCRITOIRE 
Center Point, Texas 


Carbon copy. 


Box 735, 


MANUSCRIPT MERCHANTS 


We market book lengths of fiction, non-fic- 
tion, plays and short stories. Criticism and 


typing. 
Suite 200, 


LH. W. 


Insignia of 
Quality Help 
For Writers 








205 W. Wacker Drive 
Chicago, IIl. 








The critic selling his own writings 
consistently can offer genuine help. 
My work is on the newsstands. 


Fiction, Articles, Poetry, Rhetoric. 
Where is your spring energy? 


I. H. WILSON 
151 West 10th Street 


REJECTS? 


Why not send some of your rejected manuscripts to 
us for a frank statement of their faults? There is 
no charge for this service; for a detailed criticism 
or revision a reasonable fee is charged. Typing 50c 
per thousand words, with carbon copy and minor 
corrections. Special rates on lengthy manuscripts. 


THE LITERARY WORKSHOP 


New York City 











P. O. Box 892 Dayton, Ohio 








CRITICISM SERVICE—Don’t waste time and 
money preparing manuscripts for marketing, before they 
have been criticised. Send us that rough, first copy, and 
the flaws in characterization, plot, etc., that will bring 
rejection slips, will be frankly pointed out, and sugges- 
tions recommended that will help make the story sale- 
able. The cost of this expert service is less than the cost 
of retyping, and is indispensable to authors who want 
results quick. RATES—75c per thousand words. 
Note—Grammar and punctuation not corrected on rough 
copy. Market tips are always given 

B & G MANUSCRIPT SERVICE, Box 11, Dayton, Ohio 

I HELP YOU WRITE TO SELL 
Expert criticism up to 1,500 words from viewpoint of 
adaptability to new editorial demands. Fiction or arti- 
cles. If you are a beginner, I will tell you frankly 
what to do to crash editorial resistance. Service strictly 
personal. Nothing to sell but honest criticism. No ex- 
pensive literature to send out. Rate $1.00 first 1,000 
words; 25c each additional 1,000 words, including four 
possible markets. Mail remittance and mss. direct to 
DON H. WIMMER, Literary Critic 
1512 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 


—TYPISTS WANTED!— 


Make your typewriter earn good money 
for you during your spare hours, typing 
manuscripts for authors. 

Why not see what a one-inch ad in 
WRITER’S DIGEST will bring to you? 
Write today for advertising 
rate card and full details. 
Advertising Manager 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
Desk T, 
22 E. 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohic 














when they accompany manuscripts; we do not 
use poety. We report within two weeks, and pay 
one-half cent a word, with a maximum of $15, 
on publication.” 


Independent Salesman,* 22 E. Twelfth Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Martin E. Siegel, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly. “We are interested in interviews 
with successful house-to-house salespeople; in- 
spirational stories that will instill confidence and 
resourcefulness in our readers articles; on sales 
methods, approach, closing, etc. Some fiction 
used, if written with direct-selling twist. We re- 
port within a week, and pay from one-half to 
one cent a word. Photographs used, and paid 
for at extra rates. 


The Kindergarten-Primary Magazine, Manistee, 
Michigan. J. L. Keddie, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly during the school year. 20c a copy; $1.0 
a year. A magazine for kindergarten teachers, 
‘We want articles, 300 to 1,500 words in length, 
on kindergarten subjects. We also want playlets 
and games adapted for kindergarten, and occa- 
sional short stories and verse for children. We 
use photographs and poetry occasionally. We 
endeavor to report within 60 days, and pay $1.0 
to $5.00 for articles accepted.” 


All-Story,* published by The Frank A. Munsey 
Company, 280 Broadway, New York City. Is- 
sued semi-monthly; price 15c. Amita Fairgrieve, 
Managaing Editor. “We need only the strong 
and dramatic type of story, being fairly supplied 
with the sweet variety. Our characters should, 
while moving in a romantic atmosphere, think, 
talk, and act like human beings. This applies 
particularly to serials and novelets. Sensational 
plots will alternate with sheer romance stories 
in the shorter fiction. We are in the market 
for material of all lengths; serials 30,000 to 
40,000 words; novelets 10,000 to 12,000 words; 
short stories, 4,000 to 7,000 words. We pay good 
rates for worthwhile manuscripts.” 


Argosy,* published by The Frank A. Munsey 
Company, 280 Broadway, New York City. Don 


Moore, Managing Editor. Issued weekly; 10c 
a week. “We are in the market for strong 
novelets of from 10,000 to 12,000 words in length. 
We can use good short stories of 5,000 words 
and less. Short short stories, 1,000 to 2,000 words, 
are very welcome, provided they are _ stories 
and not merely incidents or anecdotes. We cannot 
use stories of serial length unless they are out- 
standingly good. Our primary requisite is a 
strong, unusual plot packed with plenty of ac- 
tion. Of course, we want plenty of interesting 
character work, and also well done and convincing 
local color. We are not interested in love or 
domestic tales, sex stories, stories with a pre- 
dominant woman interest or told from a woman’s 
viewpoint. Action fiction of any sort is welcome.” 
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Three Books that Deserve 
A Place in Your Library 





THE TECHNIQUE OF 
THE MYSTERY 
STORY 


By CAROLYN WELLS 
MERICA’S most distinguished and 
prolific author of detective stories 

in her new, enlarged and revised-to- 
date edition of her famous book has 
said the final word on “bafflers.” The 
book is endorsed by many prominent 
writers of detective fiction such as S. S. 
Van Dine, Will Cuppy, etc. 


In this issue of WRITER’S DIGEST you 
will find a host of markets for detective fic- 
tion—as many markets for detective fiction 
as for any other single class. With more 
markets your chances of sale become easier. 
Take up detective writing with Carolyn 
Wells in her book The Technique of The 
Mystery Story. 


$2.50 











All Three For 


$6.2 Oo 





WRITING NOVELS 
TO SELL 


By LAURENCE D’ORSAY 

HE first few chapters of this book 

were published as articles in 
WRITER’S DIGEST. Their success 
with our readers was so obvious that 
Mr. D’Orsay was immediately asked 
to continue the articles into a book. 
Writing Novels to Sell is one of the 
very few texts on this subject and is 
written by a man who has given his 
entire life to the study of collaboration 
with writers and literary criticism. 
From experience gained in this work, 
Mr. D’Orsay has written a book that 
will give novelists steady assistance 
throughout the writing of a book. It 
can serve adequately as an inspiration 


to novelists who are uncertain of the form they 
want their manuscript to take. 


$2.50 





THE BUSINESS OF WRITING 


By FRED ZIV 


F gl entertaining discussion of the means employed by modern suc- 
cessful writers who use every straw they draft into service as 
allies to their assistance. Many little tricks of professional writers 
are skillfully explained in The Business of Writing. 

In magazine offices the final decisions of the business manager usually 
overweigh those of any other individual, including the editor. Mr. 
Ziv, from his own experiences in the business side of magazine writing, 


tells much valuable information. 


$2.00 
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PLAYS, NOVELS AND STORIES WANTED 
and marketed. Fifteen years editor and pub- 
lisher of Motion Picture Magazine and six 
others. Usual reading fee charged except to 
known authors. 


EUGENE V. BREWSTER 


6068 Selma Ave. Hollywood, Calif. 








EDITORS in need of live material; 
write 
MYRTLE H. McCORMACK 
River Park, Alabama 


Reading Fee Reasonable 








TYPING 


Manuscripts, plays and poems accurately and neatly 
typed. Thirty cents per thousand, with carbon copy. 
Write 


REBECCA SHAFFER 


BOX 136 PROSPECT, PA. 











A DIRECT TIP 
from six large publishers states that fiction markets will 
undoubtedly open in February and March. Dig out 
those rejected and untried stories, and let us get them 
on the early spring markets. Sales and revision on a 
commission basis only, 10 to 20 per cent. No advance 
payments asked. New writers are encouraged; profes- 
sionals will be helped over their sticking points. Serv- 
ice fee, 50c per script of 3,000 words; 10c per additional 
1,000. Satisfaction guaranteed, or money back. Try us 
once. ASTOR LITERARY AGENCY, Ottawa, Kans. 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


First class work, carbon copy free, minor grammatical cor- 
rections. The kind of typing the editor favors. 
On 20-Ib. Systems Bond.......... 50c per 1000 words 
On Everlasting TECO............+. 60c per 1000 words 


Prompt and efficient service. Return postage prepaid. 


B. GAMAGE 


412 Belgreve Drive, Arlington, N. J. 








FOUND: The Writer’s True Friend. Typing. 
30c per thousand words. Carbon, postage. 
market suggestions and criticism free. My 
service will help you land a check. Try me. 


Vv. GLENN CASNER, Repton, Ky. 








THE “WHY” AND “HOW” 

In one try I can tell you what ails your stories. 
The experiences of thirty-five years of contributing 
to a wide range of magazines go into my analyses of 
story-writing troubles. The fees for my class of 
work: $3.50 minimum, to include a script of 3,000 
words; $1 each additional thousand to 6,000; then 75c 
rate on up to 10,000. 


EDWIN L. SABIN Route 1, Hemet, California 
FREE CRITICISM 


For the months of February, March, and April I will 
criticize for each new client two stories under 5,000 words 
for the price of one. 75c per thousand. Minimum charge 
$1.00. In each case I will give a detailed criticism, cov- 
ering all of the elements of the short story. 

I am also equipped to do excellent typing, bond paper, 
extra pages, one carbon, mailed flat with postage paid. 
50c per thousand. 

W. C. KING, 1224 Stillwood Drive, Atlanta, Ga. 


























































































The Carillon, a National Quarterly of Verse, 
2737 Macomb Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Caroline Giltinan, Anne Robinson, Catherine Cate 
Coblentz, Editors. Issued quarterly; 25c a copy; 
$1.00 a year. “This magazine is used extensively 
in Contemporary English Courses in universities 
and private schools, and therefore chooses only 
he best material. We are usually working six 
nonths ahead, and contributors sending seasonal 
verse should bear that fact in mind. We issue 
an annual index with the autumn number, and 
our only payment is the honor of being included. 
Ve report within two weeks, but do not pay 
for material accepted.” 


+ 
t 
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The Chicagoan,* 407 S. Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. William R. Weaver, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 35c a copy $3.00 a year. “We want 
articles treeating of the smart world and its in- 
terests, varied and influenced as these are by the 
flow of events and circumstances. Complete flex- 
ibility of editorial policy is mandatory. Accord- 
ingly, we regard no manuscript, drawing, or pho- 
tograph as accepted for publication until the 
issue containing it has gone to press. We seldom 
use photographs. We do not use poety. We:re- 
port within two weeks, and pay 2 cents a word 
on the first of the month after publication.” 


Chile Pan-Am, 17 Battery Place, New York 
City. Earle K. James, Editor. Issued monthly; 
25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We want brief ar- 
ticles from 1,000 to 2,000 words in length on 
Latin-American subjects—current events, politics, 
literature, etc. Our needs at present are very 
limited. We prefer. to have photographs sent 
with articles. We do not use poetry. We report 
within two weeks and pay a flat rate of $10 and 
up on material accepted.” 






Detective Fiction Weekly,* published by The 
Frank A. Munsey Company, 280 Broadway, New 
York City. Howard V. Bloomfield, Editor. Is- 
sued weekly; 10c a copy. “We have a good 
market for short stories of from 2,000 to 8,000 
words in length, and novelets from 12,000 to 
20,000 words. We buy a wide variety of stories, 
no types are barred, but trite plots are avoided 
and the impersonal super-detective is not liked. 
We make no effort to encourage promising be- 
ginners. W pay one and one-half cent a word 
and up for material accepted.” 


Popular Science Monthly*, 381 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. Raymond J. iditor. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy $2.50 a year in United 
States; $3.00 in Canada and foreign countries. 
“We want vivid, accurate, non-technical accounts 
of progress in science and mechanics, stressing 
‘human interest’ angle, and well illustrated with 
striking photographs. We can use articles up to 
3,000 words in length and base our rates of pay- 
ment more on the novelty, newness, and dramatic 
qualities of the facts presented rather than on 
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the length of article. We publish many pages 
of ‘shorts’—articles of 300 words or less de- 
scribing new inventions and scientific discoveries, 
illustrated by photographs; also one and two-page 
photo layouts—picture stories of exploration, new 
and interesting industrial processes, etc. We are 
glad to correspond with writers who have sug- 
gestions for articles. We offer an especially good 
market for newspaper men, trade-paper writers, 
and otheres who get around places and see the 
new things that are going on. We also want ‘how- 
to-make’ material for our Home Workshop De- 
partment, and ‘kinks’ for the handyman, machine- 
worker, and automobile mechanic and owner. We 
report at once and pay up to 10 cents a word 
for material accepted; $3 for photographs.” 


Railroad Stories* (formerly Railroad Man’s 
Magozine), published by The Frank A. Mun- 
sey Co., 280 Broadway, N. Y. Issued monthly; 
15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We want fiction of 
from 1,500 to 65,000 words in length about any 
phase of railroading, past or present. Our for- 
mula is: Menace, excitement, heroism, or fast- 
action humor, plus railroad atmosphere that is 
authentic but not too technical for general readers. 
We prefer yarns that glorify the adventurous 
side of railroading without getting away from 
convincing realism. We want real he-man stuff; 
love interest is permissible if kept in the back- 
ground. We do not care for such elements as 
gruesomeness, cripples, unhappy endings, the tri- 
umph of non-railroaders, anything disparaging 
railroad men, big business propaganda, technical 
details that confuse the average reader, etc. We 
do not want fact articles except on assignment. 
We are overstocked with true tales and fillers. 
We can use railroad verse, not too ‘highbrow,” 
of 28 lines or less. We give sympathetic edi- 
torial cooperation to authors who know railroad- 
ing and who show signs of having studied this 
magazine in a sincere effort to ‘slant’ stories our 
way. We pay one and one-half cent a word 
and up for fiction and 25 cents a line for verse. 


Sunset Magazine, 1045 Sansome Street, San 
Francisco, Calif. Lou Richardson and Genevieve 
Callahan, Editors. Issued monthly; 10c a copy; 
60c a year. “We want all-western, practical, in- 
formation articles written whenever possible from 
the personal-experience standpoint. Short arti- 
cles preferred—up to 1,800 words. Since Sunset 
is a strictly western publication, we buy only 
from western writers and artists. We do not 
use photographs, we do use poetry. We report 
within two weeks, and pay one cent a word on 
publication.” 


Skyline, Cleveland College, Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland, Ohio. Dr. Frederick Her- 
bert Adler, Literary Adviser. Issued quarterly; 
5c a copy; 50c a year. “We want literary ar- 
ticles, short stories, essays, poetry, etc. Prose 
is limited to 3,000 words. Contributors need not 
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This Booklet 
Will Inspire You 


to write that story you have been longing to 
write. Your life holds laughs, tears, thrills, 
and dreams that no one knows about but 
you. Dr. Richard Burton’s booklet will give 
you courage to begin your story. Dr. Bur- 
ton has inspired thousands....he will in- 
spire you. A copy of “How to Begin a 
Story” is waiting for you. WRITE FOR IT 
TODAY. It is yours for the asking. 


RICHARD BURTON COURSE 
IN SHORT-STORY WRITING 


This course in creative writ- 
ing offers you a real oppor- 
tunity for self-development. 
It will bring you profit and 
pleasure because it opens 
before you a_ fascinating 
way of earning money. The 
Burton Course brings you 
the quality of instruction 
you get at the leading uni- 
versities. It is clear, di- 
rect, and easy to under- 
stand,—with individual crit- 
icism of each lesson. 





Dr. Richard Burton 


You get the full benefit of the rich experience, 
sound judgment and rare teaching ability of Dr. 
Richard Burton, noted teacher, editor, critic, lec- 
turer and author. Member of the Pulitzer Prize 
Committee (for 17 years), Editorial Board, Book 
League of America and other literary organiza- 
tions. For many years he was Head of English 
Department, University of Minnesota, where he 
was acclaimed “the most human and stimulating 
teacher that Minnesota ever had.” Also taught 
at Johns Hopkins, Chicago Universiy, University 
of Southern California, and now lecturer on Lit- 
erature and Drama at Columbia University. 
Author of a score of books. 


You owe it to yourself to receive the stimulus of 
Dr. Richard Burton’s message and personality. 


ey OF YeaT Be > ee 71 
-Mail This Coupon NOW -. 
RICHARD BURTON SCHOOLS, INC., 

3022 Burton Bldg., 9-11 Main St., N. E., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Please send me Free copy of “How to Begin a 
Story” and information about The Richard Burton 
Course in Short Story Writing, without obligating 
me in any way. 


™ 


N 
Address 
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MANUSCRIPT CRITICISM 


For those who are not lured by large promises but 
desire really professional instruction, sympathetic 
frankness instead of flattery, and a teacher with a 
thorough knowledge who does not have to rely upon 
endless technicalities and formal rules, Mr. Hoff- 
man’s standing in the magazine world is known. 
An editor for 25 years (Adventure, McClure’s, De- 
lineator, etc.) he is particularly known as friend, 
helper and developer of new writers. His two books 
on fiction writing are standards; he had proved his 
own fiction ability. Individual instruction only; no 
classes, no set courses, no assistants. No marketing 
—that is a specialty in itself, requiring full time 
for best results. No poetry, plays or scenarios. A 
specialty is made of “one-man” courses, the course 
in each case being entirely dependent upon the 
needs of that case. Write for booklet B 


Arthur Sullivant Hoffman, Carmel, N. Y. 
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Cow FOR SALE 


Nice Brindle Jersey. Gives Upward of Eight 
Quarts a Day, When Fresh 
(We make apologies, however, that she does have 
but one horn. She is slightly given to criticism, when 
among her neighbors, so sometimes has to stand be- 
hind her remarks. Thus, she lost one eye and one 
horn, but otherwise she is in good physical condi- 
tion—a good buy at the cost of an ordinary criticism). 


JOSEPH LUKE DODGE 
Edgebrook Studio Rowley, Massachusetts 
(for further particulars, see page 61) 

















RESEARCH SERVICE 


We secure facts you need on any subject. Special 
low prices for writers. A service rendered with con- 
sideration for your individual problem. 
RESEARCH & INFORMATION SERVICE 
127 East 55th Street New York City 








AUTHORS 
Manuscripts typed, editorial requirements. Hammer- 
mill Bond Paper; errors in spelling, grammar, punc- 
tuation, paragraphing corrected; carbon copy, work 
guaranteed. 50c per 1,000 words; books, 45c; poems, 
lc per line. FIVE LIKELY MARKETS suggested, 


if requested. 
RENA VAN CISE 
3531 LaSalle Ave. Youngstown, Ohio 








MANUSCRIPTS 
Typed Accurately, Neatly, Promptly, to Con- 
form to Editorial Requirements. 50c Thou- 
sand Words. One Carbon Copy. EFFICIENT, 
VIRGINIA DEGRAW 
P. O. Box 746 Binghamton, N. Y. 








In the April Issue of 
WRITER’S DIGEST 


read “The Murder Map,” in which a _ successful 
author of scores of published mystery stories reveals 
in print his cwn personal outline that suggests new 
stories to write. 
























be college students. We use no photographs, but 
want poetry. We report promptly, but do not 
pay cash for material accepted.” 


True Story,* 1926 Broadway, New York City. 
William J. Rapp, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c 
a copy; $2.50 a year. “True Story is a magazine 
of real life. It tells what has happened to real 
people and why. It brings to people the wisdom 
of experience; the experiences of men and women 
who have lived and learned, who have transgressed 
and been punished, who have remained steadfast 
to principle in the face of terrifying odds, and 
conquered. It is a book of modern parables; it 
offers lessons from everyday lives. In order to 
contribute to True Story, it is not necessary to 
be a trained writer. You need not have a col- 
lege education; you can tell your story without 
a large vocabulary, or a knowledge of the tech- 
nique of fiction. We do not want fiction stories, 
we want true stories! We know that truth is 
stranger than fiction. And we want to tell the 
truth about life, plainly and simply, for all to 
understand. Therefore, you have only to tell 
your story in your own words. Don’t try to 
imitate the high-flown language of stories in or- 
dinary magazines. Write as if you were telling 
an interesting story to a friend. Remember, that 
if you have a dramatic and interesting story to 
tell, sincerity and simplicity is all that is asked 
of you. Tell it in the first person always, even 
if you are writing the story of another. 

Because many people dislike having their names 
appear as characters in stories, it is necessary for 
every person submitting a story to True Story 
Magazine to change all names and locations in 
such a manner that no person or place in the 
story can be recognized. No story in which such 
changes have not been made by the author will 
be accepted for publication in True Story. Most 
of all, we are interested in the story that teaches 
a lesson. If you can depict an actual experience 
of a man or a woman, or even a child, an ex- 
perience that is dramatic and compelling in its 
interest, and, at the same time, illustrates a pro- 
found moral truth, we are certain to be inter- 
sed in your story. Signatures indicating author- 
ship are not used. 

Manuscripts submitted to any one of our mmag- 
azines are also considered for our other pub- 
lications. The stories are illustrated with pic- 
tures made in our own studio. Therefore, do 
not submit any photographs or drawings with 
manuscripts sent in for True Story. Your story 
may be long or short; it depends on the story 
that you will have to tell, There are no re- 
strictions as to length. Our interest is in the 
strength of a story, not in its length. Avoid 
padding by all means, but be sure to tell all the 
interesting facts concerned with the story. In 
every issue of True Story are published two or 
three continued stories. These vary in install- 
ments; sometimes they are completed in two 
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issues, while others may be continued through 
many issues. The editors are always glad to re- 
ceive serial manuscripts, and are constantly on 
the watch for such stories, taken from life and 
full of thrilling dramatic situations. A strong 
and stirring continued true story can always find 
a welcome if it is up to our standard. Above 
everything else, read regularly True Story, True 
Romances, Dream World, and True Experiences. 
This is the surest way to find out just what is 
wanted.” 


The American Boy Magazine,* 550 Lafayette 
Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. George F. Pierrot, 
Managing Editor. Issued monthly; 20c a copy; 
$2.00 a year. “We want serials of from 40,000 
to 50,000 words in length; short stories, 4,000 
to 5,000 words; fact articles, with or without 
photographs, 50 to 4,000 words; short poems, se- 
rious or humorous. Material may deal with any 
older-boy interest. Authors should avoid ‘writing 
down’ to the reader. We use photographs, with 
brief descriptions, that depict the unusual in 
nature, or show new, interesting mechanical de- 
vices. Occasionally we use short poetry. We re- 
port within a week and pay upon acceptance.” 


Boys’ Life* 2 Park Avenue, New York City. 
James E. West, Editor. Issued monthly; 20c a 
copy; $2.00 a year. “We are rather overstocked, 
so only outstanding material will be considered; 
stories of from 2,500 to 3,500 words in length 
are most desired at present.” 


Everygirls, Lyon at Ottawa, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Marta K. Sironen, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 15c monthly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. 
“We need articles about sports, holiday stories, 
such as graduation, Fourth of July, Easter, May 
Day, etc. Adventure stories for teen age girls, 
which do not deal with crime, love romance, or 
war. We also want serials, 15,000 words long, 
having a sustaining girl interest. Stories of girls 
in foreign countries are also acceptable. Craft 
articles and entertaining features, such as parties 
for special occasions, unusual picnics, etc., are 
always welcome. We use photographs, and pay 
$1 for each one accepted. We do not use poety. 
We report within two to six weeks, and pay one- 
half a cent a word on publication.” 


Friend, United ‘Brethren Publishing' House, 
Dayton, Ohio. J. W. Owen, Editor. “We want 
boys’ and girls’ moral, educational short-stories, 
1,000 to 2,500 in length; serials, 5 to 8 chapters; 
informational, inspirational articles 100 to 800 
words; short verse. We pay $1 to $5 per story, 
and 50 cents to $2 for poems.” 


John Martin’s Book,* 200 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. John Martin, Editor. Issued monthly; 
50 cents a copy; $5 a year; “At present we are 
fairly well supplied in all departments, but we do 
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CRITICISM ad SALES 


Service of the highest type. Many of my clients are 
professionals. I have been a successful writer, edi- 
tor and critic since 1909. Endorsed by Eugene Man- 
love Rhodes, Jim Tully, Carl Clausen, Wm. Dudley 
Pelley, Wm. Wallace Cook, Hapsburg Liebe, W. C. 
Tuttle, Lemuel Le Bra, Frederick J. Jackson, A. L. 
H. Bucklin, Arthur Preston Hankins, Hugh B. Cave, 
George Allan England, J. Lane Linklater, John L. 
Tiernan, Louis Weadock and many other writers. 
New York sales representative. 

Criticism and Reading Fee: $1 per thousand words, 
with manuscript. Minimum fee, $3. Special rates 
on long manuscripts. Or write for further informa- 


tion. 
HUBERT LA DUE 
Consulting Literary Critic 














YUCAIPA - ~ CALIFORNIA 
If you are tired of groping for words 
that accurately express your thoughts, 


FREE write for a free copy of 


“THREE MEN AND A BOOK” 


which shows how you can have instantly available the 

exact word for your every shade of meaning. 
HISTORICAL PUBLISHING CO. 

Dept. WDX 1334 Cherry St., Philadelphia 








LEARN TO WRITE MYSTERY STORIES 
The best-selling fiction now is the mystery or detec- 
tive story. Learn to write them from an author 
whose success proves he knows how—the author who 
created “Manchester,” the blind detective character. 
Instruction continued until a sale is made. Write 
for information. 
JOHN M. HENRY 
Western Address: Council Bluffs, Ia. 








“THE PLAY’S THE THING” 
Broadway needs plays! The hardest thing in get- 
ting a play produced is in the selling—and that’s 
my job. If it’s good I can sell it. I specialized 
in handling all kinds of plays. Personal attention 
also given to fiction and articles of all length. No 
reading or criticism fee makes an inquiry worth 
your while. 

SAMUEL J. FRIEDMAN 
110 W. 42nd Street New York City 








WRITERS 


Be sure of your facts. I do literary and historical 
research at the Library of Congress and other un- 
surpassed Washington reference sources, including 
all Government Departments. Manuscripts typed, 
criticized, edited, and prepared for publication. 
Translations. Reasonable rates. 
JOHN B. MURPHY 
1653 Pennsylvania Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. 








TOP-NOTCH TYPING !!! 


Manuscripts typed according to requirements, on 
good quality bond. 30c per 1,000 words. Includes 
corrections in spelling, punctuation, etc. Carbon and 
extra first page free. Mailed flat. Special rates on 
books. Earnest, dependable service. 


LILLIAN WINGERTER, Waynesburg, Ohio 











MANUSCRIPTS 


typed, letter-perfect and to editors’ requirements; 60c 
1000, with carbon; Poetry, 2c a line; special rates on 
book. Efficient Service. Intelligent Cooperation. 
FLORENCE C. WARREN 

506 Victory Building Philadelphia, Pa. 
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AUTHOR’S SUPPLIES 


Buy envelopes, manuscript paper, ribbons, covers, 
etc., from the leading writer’s supply house; you can 
always be sure of best quality, promptness and serv- 
ice. We have been serving the trade for three years 
and ship orders same day. Note the following prices 
for quality merchandise. 


SPECIAL MAIL ORDER PRICES 
Heavy Duty, Silvertone Envelopes, 
24 1b. Gray Kraft 


Size 9x12 Gummed flaps Size 91%4x12% 
25 envelopes ........ ‘ 25 envelopes Pe oP. 
50 envelopes ........ 1.10 50 envelopes ........ 1.10 


Size 6x9 Gummed flaps 
50 envelopes ....... 60 50 envelopes a i 
Commercial sizes, for folded scripts, No. 10 and 11 
50 envelopes No. 10.$ .55 50 envelopes No. 11.$ .00 
A special, selected, high-grade Manuscript paper, 
Lancashire Bond, a grade to suit the most exacting, 
8%4x1l, boxed—per ream (500 sheets), 20 lb. wt., $2.00; 
second sheets, white or canary, ream, 70c. Type- 
writer ribbons, heavy duty, 75c, 3 for $1.80; shorts, 50c. 
Ask for our new 64-page catalogue of writers’ supplies 
and books—it’s FREE. We pay postage anywhere east 
»f Rocky Mountains. Add 10 per cent if you live west 
of the Rocky Mountains, 


A. D. Freese & Son, Stationers 
Upland, Indiana 


Size 64x9% 
$ .65 








Professional Criticism 


To writers of ability who need competent, professional 
help to put them over the top, we offer an honest, sym- 
pathetic, intensive and very personal service in manu- 
script criticism. We ourselves are making a living by 
writing stories, articles and books; and our market 
ranges from the pulps to the big standard magazines. 
We make no promises to our clients that can’t be kept; 
we do not flatter as a come-on for continued fees; we 
offer no sure-fire writing formulas, no magic recipes, 
no course in textbook technicalities. Our service con- 
forms to the individual needs of the writer, encourages 
his latent abilities and directs his work into profitable 
channels. We ever stand ready to take into our little 
professional circle a limited number of clients, who can 
demonstrate by what they send us that they have a 
capacity to write and something interesting to say, and 
to show these how to do what we are continuously and 
successfully doing ourselves. We also offer a mar- 
keting service for promising manuscripts and a typing 
service. Send for our booklet. 


Wainwright Evans and William Starr 
Easton, Maryland 














SHORT STORIES WANTED 
By NEW MARKETS 


Which are not generally known to writers. We sell 
our lighter stories to four large syndicates, several 
unlisted magazines that use only a few stories and do 
not wish to be flooded with unsuited stories, and a 
number of mail order magazines. During the past few 
months we have sold many stories for others. Stories 
that have been rejected by the advertised markets due 
to full “‘ice-boxes” find markets here. Let us see your 
stories. They may be plenty good. We charge a stand- 
ard commission of 10%, payable after sale. We back 
our own judgment and do not ask for any help in selling 
your story. 

A reading fee of $1 must accompany each script. We 
will gladly waive this fee when we have sold five 
or more of your stories. We are placing every good 
story that we get, and we have calls for stories—very 
unusual, these days. Let us route your stories. You 
can soon waste a dollar in misguided postage. Send 
them to us right now while you are in the mood. 


SHORT STORY WRITERS 
Sale Department, Cape Girardeau, Missouri 














want handicraft for boys and girls and stories 
for special occasions. Ordinarily we use stories 
of fancy, nature, history, real life, Bible stories, 
and informative articles for children from 8 to 
12, in our older section—length not more than 
2,000 words—dealing with nature, history, biog- 
raphy, adventure, stunts, puzzles, games, parties, 
things to make. In our Johnny Junior section 
for children of 7 and under, we use articles or 
stories dealing with simple games, and _ things 
to make. These should preferably be under 1,500 
words. We use one serial at a time, six chapters, 
adventurous, both boy and girl appeal, for the 
older group. Chapters can run to 2,000 words 
as a limit. Our supply of material in all lines 
is in excess of demand. The only department 
in which we are generally open to contributions 
is that of occasional matter—holidays, timely ma- 
terial. No photographs are used except as sug- 
gestion for illustrations. We pay 1 cent a word 
on acceptance.” 


Our Little Folks, United Brethren Publishing 
House, Dayton, Ohio. J. W. Owen, Editor. “We 
want short stories for children from 4 to 9 years 
of age. Stories should range from 300 to 600 
words in length. We pay up to one-half cent a 
word on acceptance.” 


St. Nicholas Magazine,* 155 East Forty-fourth 
Street, New York City. Maurice R. Robinson, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $3.00 a 


year. “We want short stories about people of 
today, but anything interesting readers of ap- 
proximately grammar school age, with worth- 


while plots and vivacious dialogue, will be con- 
sidered. Informative articles and serials are gen- 
erally commissioned. Photographs are commis- 
sioned. We want brief, pointed poetry. We re- 
port within two weeks.” 


Watchword, United Brethren Publishing So- 
ciety, Dayton, Ohio. E. E. Harris, Editor. “We 
want short stories, serials for young people, mis- 
cellany. We pay one-fith cent a word on accept- 
ance.” 


The Young Crusader, 1730 Chicago Avenue, 
Evanston, Ill. Miss Katharine P. Crane, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 35c a year. “We want stories 
up to 1,500 words, for children of from 6 to 12 
years of age, on character building. We alse 
want short articles on animal life, matters of 
common intereest, especially to children. We pay 
50 cents per 100 words on publication.” 


Youth’s World, 1703 Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Owen C. Brown, Editor-in-Chief. Is- 
sued monthly in weekly parts; 5c a copy; 60c 
a year. We want anything of interest to nor- 
mal, healthy-minded boys. In general articles 
brevity is especially desired. Stories should be 
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up to 2,500 words in length, serial stories 4 to 
8 chapters, 25,000 words to a chapter. We don't 
want war stories, or stories of Indian fighting. 
Handicraft, and brief paragraphs of general in- 
terest from 50 words up, as well as serious ar- 
ticles of an editorial character up to 500 words 
can be used. But our supply far exceeds our 
demands on almost every type of material, except 
handicraft. We use photographs of interest to 
teen age boys, with descriptive material. We 
seldom use poetry. We report within two weeks, 
and pay one-half cent a word on acceptance.” 


The Associated Press Feature Service,* 383 
Madison Avenue., New York City. W. F. Brooks, 
Executive Editor. “We want novels of romance 
and adventure with domestic background, ciean, 
fast-moving action; stories of 37 to 49 chapters 
used. Length as follows: first chapter about 
2,000 words, next five or six chapters 1,200 words, 
one-third of remainder 1,200 words, and balance 
about 1,800 words each. After first six or seven, 
the longer and shorter chapters should be dis- 
tributed approximately evenly. Any novel meet- 
ing requirements other than those as to chapter 
divisions will be considered. Structure of story 
must be such that it can be divided into chapters 
approximately as outlined with each installment 
making sufficient progress in story to hold reader 
interest from day to day. We do not use poetry. 
We report within two or three weeks, and pay 
on acceptance according to merit.” 

(Continued to page 60) 





LOVE IN THE PULPS 
(Continued from page 14) 


If your story happens to run a bit longer— 
say 7,000 words, send it to All-Story. I’ve heard 
that Miss Fairgrieve likes that length, although I, 
myself, always find the 6,000 word length most 
convenient both for writing and selling this type 
of story. 


Sweetheart Stories, edited by Miss Dorothy 
Grinnell of Dell (100 Fifth Avenue, New York) 
wants strongly plotted stories with touches of 
melodrama and mystery. Miss Grinnell is not 
quite so prompt in acknowledging these stories 
as some of the other editors, but she may have 
changed her system in the last few months. I 
haven’t sent her anything since before the holi- 
days. 

I cannot impress upon you too strongly not to 
be afraid of melodrama in these stories. Put your 
sense of humor away in mothballs during the 
duration of melodrama, except for the part in 
which wisecracks may occur. And you'd better 
make a minor character do the wise-cracking if 
you must wise-crack. Keep your heroine free 
from any talent of humor. 


Cupid’s Dairy, same address, wants mystery 
and melodrama, too I’ve sold them a story in 
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An Intensive 
Ten Week Individual 
Course In Playwriting 

For Only $5 Down | 


TEN WEEK, intensive and practical 

course in playwriting for only $22.50. 
That’s what WRITER’S DIGEST offers to 
writers who are interested in drama and 
wish to learn the fundamentals of play- 
writing. 


The Individual Course in Playwriting 
offered by WRITER'S DIGEST for only 
$22.50 is written by Eugene Walter, au- 
thor of “The Easiest Way,” “Paid in Full,” 
“The Knife,” “Fine Feathers,” ‘The 
Trail of the Lonesome Pine” and other 
Broadway successes. 


This course consists of ten weekly les- 
sons, each one giving you a specific as- 


signment. Points covered in these ten 
lessons are: Planning and Plotting the 
Three Act Play, Dialogue, Technical 


Problems, Handling the Climax, Choice 
of Themes, Catering to the Box Office, 
Marketing the Play, Plagiarism, Stage 
Directions, Scenery, How to Handle 
Tragedies, Dramatic Construction, etc. 





We have deliberately priced this course | 
low. Only $5 will enroll you in this | 
course, and bring to you the personal 
and individual advice of our staff on each 
of the assignments that you will write in 
response to the lessons we send you. 
These ten lessons are well written, and 
Mr. Walter draws on his long experience 
in the theater to emphasize his various 
points. 


Our supply of these courses is limited. 
Send your check today and your first 
lesson will be sent to you by return mail. 

















WRITER’S DIGEST i 
22 EAST 12TH STREET ‘ 
CINCINNATI, OHIO . 
Gentlemen: s 

I enclose $5 down payment, ($22.50 entire complete . 
price), for my Individual Course in Playwriting i 
written by Mr. Eugene Walter. You will criticize and ' 
give your personal attention to all the work I send g 
you while taking this ten-week course. (If unusual g 
circumstances come up, you will permit me a reason- § 
able time extension at no additional cost.) If I § 
am not satisfied ten days after receipt of my course 8 
I will return it to you and you will refund my # 
money in full. : 
DED: cccuccaniencasnscusenesss0gecedbiaceneraseeuseseaee 5 
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JULIA HATCHER, Literary Typist 
23 N. 60th Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Typist to many successful authors; offers highest quality 


letter-perfect typing at 40c 1,000 words. 
troductory offer: beautiful manuscript cover free; re- 
turn postage prepaid; four suitable markets suggested, if 


requested, 
Established 1924 











SEND FOR MY FOLDER, AND LEARN-- 
Of the sales I am constantly making for my clients! 
Short stories, novels, syndicate material. Personal con- 
tact with New York editors.. I get you results! Send 
$2.00 for four great books that will help you hit the best- 
paying markets today—‘How to Write a Short, Short 
Story,” “How to Write a Modern Confession Story,” 
“Writing the Modern Sex Story,” and “How to Write a 
Gangster-Racketeer Story,” postpaid. JOSEPH LICHT- 
BLAU, Authors’ Agent, P. O. Box 10, Station R, New 
York City. 


which the heroine was a girl detective in a de- 
partment store, but the love complication was 
more evident than the detective complication. 
These are the standard pulp paper love stories. 
There are others. If you write western love 
stories and underworld love stories you'll want 
to know about those. But these are good start- 
ers. You can expect to have about a cent a word 


to begin with from all of these, although some 
of them may surprise you by bettering that, 
especially after the first few stories. 


All of these pay on acceptance. Love Romances 


will write you, first, offering a definite price for 
your story and will mail the check the day they 
have your letter. The other magazines have a 








PERFECT TYPING 


Technically perfect manuscripts demand attention. I 
will prepare your manuscript according to current 
editorial needs. 30c per 1,000 words. Carbon copy, 
with minor corrections and extra first page free. 
Prompt and satisfactory service. 


FLORENCE L. YOUNG 


Venice, Ohio 








INCURABLE? 


Don’t say that! Let an experienced analyst tell you 
how to doctor up that “hopeless” story or novel— 
and where to sell it. Criticism rates, $1.00 per thou- 
sand words. Letter-perfect typing (with carbon 
copy), 50c a thousand words. Poetry, 2c a line. 
Minor corrections if desired. 
ROBBINS MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 
SUNNYSIDE, WASH. 








Expert Typing of Manuscripts 


(Business Letter Writing also a specialty) 


Accuracy and speed in delivery guaranteed. Correc- 
tions in spelling, punctuation, and grammar upon re- 
quest. One carbon copy; 40c per thousand words. 


N Hil 7 503 Banks Street, Dept. W, 
° 9 Greensboro, North Carolina 








EXPERT TYPING SERVICE 


Author’s manuscripts promptly and accurately pre- 
pared for publication at 50c per 1,000 words. Poems, 
2c per line. One carbon copy. 


BELLE V. YOTTER 
734 Eighth Ave. Bethlehem, Pa. 



















DISTINCTIVE TYPING 


Beautiful Type, Remington Portable 
Artistic appearance, style rules, editor’s needs, care- 
ful mailing. Extra first and last pages; carbon copy. 
Fifty cents 1,000 words; poems, 2c per line; mini- 
mum, 50c. Special rates longer mss. Mimeograph- 
ing columns for syndicating a specialty. 

VIVIAN L. RAYNOR 
34 Orange Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 






















MANUSCRIPTS 


Typed to conform to editors’ requirements, accur- 
ately, neatly, promptly. One carbon copy. 50c per 
thousand words. Poetry, 2c per line. Special rates 
on book manuscripts. 


MISS FRANCES M. CUTTER 


26 Amherst Road Wellesley, Mass. 
Formerly 30 Kilsyth Road, Brookline, Mass. 





definite pay day every week, so that you can be 
expected to get your check on a definite day— 
if your story is taken. If you’ve ever earned 
your bread and butter and lodging by writing 
these stories, as I have, you know how important 
prompt paying is. 

There are a few newer magazines in this field. 
I have less experience with these and do not know 
the editors except by letter acquaintance. 


“Thrilling Love Stories,” published by Metro- 
politan Magazines, Inc., is edited by Dorothy 
Sands. (The address is 570 Seventh Avenue, New 
York.) 

These stories are typical pulp stories, rather 
better written than the average, and with a slightly 
more sophisticated touch, although there are still 
plenty of “palps.” Otherwise heart-throbs. 


Love Mirror, edited by Hope Hale, and pub- 
lished by Futura Publications, Inc., of 8 West 
40th Street in New York, is not exactly a pulp 
magazine. It is published on better paper but 
has the emotional touch of a pulp magazine. But 
for this magazine, you must be careful to avoid 
forms of unreality. Don’t let a coincidence 
change your plot or an illogical] villain be foiled, 
or unbelievable pathos or romance prevail. Keep 
your theme a problem universal to all women and 
you'll stand a fair chance of selling. 


Complete Love Novel, 450 Sixth Avenue, New 
York (the Archer Press) I haven’t been able to 
find out much about. But it has a few short 
stories, written by well-known pulp-paper writers. 

The things that you must keep remembering— 
and then remember again—when you write these 
stories, is to keep alive the sympathy with your 
heroine and her predicament. Let your story be 
glamorous but not too glamorous to be real. 
Keep alive the emotional heart-throbs and sobs 
and sense of romance. Don’t go too strong on 
your humor if it’s of the type that Miss Fairgrieve 
calls “playful.” Write as if you were writing for 
somebody with little education, but plenty of 
dreams of romance. 


And never forget that your pulp-paper love 














story is the story of dreams come true. 











WRITER’s MARKET 








22 East 12th Street 





Briefly: 


W..... find that a criticism of their manuscripts 
given by WRITER'S DIGEST is a positive impetus to 


better and more salable work. 


Manuscripts sent to WRITER’S DIGEST for criticism are first 
read by our marketing editor, who gives you a detailed, frank 
report on the marketing value of your script. Next the script 
is carefully analyzed by the criticism department who consider 
its intrinsic merits, as well as the natural talent of the writer 
himself and suggest lines of further literary endeavor. This 
assembled information and the script itself is then read by the 
managing editor of WRITER’S DIGEST, who writes you a 
detailed letter of criticism, taking up marketing, revision sug- 
gestions, and analysis of the script itself, and your own par- 


ticular talent. 


HE fee for this careful detailed expert work is $1 for the first thou- 

sand words; $2 for two thousand words; $3 for three thousand 
words; $4 for four thousand; $5 for five thousand, and 60c for each 
additional thousand words. After 10,000 words have been reached, 
the fee is only 50c per thousand. 


CRITICISM DEPARTMENT 
WRITER’S DIGEST 


























Cincinnati, Ohio 



































































K Manuscripts Wanted 

ALL SUBJECTS — FICTION 

(NOVEL LENGTH). Verse, 

Business, Religion, Travel, Medicine, Sci- 

ence, World War, Professions, History, Pol- 

itics, Sports, Humor, Juveniles, Miscellan- 

eous. Prose (30,000 words and up); Verse 

(book-size collections). Friendly reading 
free and prompt report. 

DORRANCE & CO., INC., General Book Publishers 

Dept. W. D. Drexel Bldg. Philadelphia, Pa. 


VALUE 


THIS AD IS WORTH ONE DOLLAR 
TO YOU 


if you mean business. I limit myself to those who 
can succeed. With me you are a real person, not 
just a “MS with fee.” My ten years’ success in 
training writers in the University of Wisconsin 
shows specific, full, CONSTRUCTIVE service gets 
results. Let me prove it. Clip this ad; save it; 
write for details. No “courses.’’ Complete individual 
service. What have you done? What do you want? 


THE BROOKS FICTION SERVICE 
2822 North First Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 














CAREFUL TYPIST 


I will handle your manuscript carefully and make a 
clean, true copy promptly. 50c per 1000 words; good 
paper, carbon, return postage, minor corrections if 
desired. Poetry, lc a line. 
IDA INGOLD MASTEN, 

(A. B., A. M. Language) 


loomington, Indiana 


514 East Third St. 


Writer's DIGEST 

















COLLABORATION 


An instructor and regular writer of fiction wil! 
give you technical and substantial help on revis- 
ing and rewriting your rejected story for $1, or 
may fully collaborate with you for $1 cash plus 
half of the proceeds when the story is sold. James 
Nepthali Tracy, 180 S. Main St., Memphis, Tenn. 








Manuscripts typed letter perfect! 50c per thousand. 
Minor corrections. Carbon. Sales letters to four likely 
markets by writer who, since 1919, sold hundreds own 
manuscripts to 67 publications. 


WALLACE MANUSCRIPT 
TYPING SERVICE 
196 Highland Ave., Middletown, N. Y. 








We Please Others—Why Not You? 


Perfect typing by professionals. Corrections in spell- 
ing and grammar. Bond paper. Carbon copy. 
Prompt Service. Mss. mailed flat. 30c per 1,000 words. 


A Trial Will Convince You 


McVEY & BRADY 


4201 Locust St. Kansas City, Mo. 


FREE TYPING 


until March 15, for the first thousand words 
on all mss. of new clients, to introduce my 
expert service and low rates. 


N. FRANK IMANDT 
1 Edge Bldg. Columbus, Georgia 


























FURNITURE MAGAZINES 
(Continued from page 39) 

writer in the state of Florida. He has 1,098 
stores that can be interviewed; while the 
writer living in Texas has 1,189; in Ohio, 
1,197; in Illinois, 1,403; in Pennsylvania, 
1,784; in New York, 2,012. A free lance 
writer who likes to drive can thus become 
an expert in the furniture field alone and 
develop enough stories to keep him busy 
for six months, while at the same time 
he is exploring his country and seeing the 
sights. He can not only make the trip pay 
for itself but also produce a profit. 

The story about the sale of china ware 
and glass ware similarly will sell to that 
field or to the gift field. Toy articles will 
sell to the toy field, stoves and ranges in 
the heating field, and gas appliances in the 
gas field, etc. 

The kind of stories that should be cb- 
tained are good dealer experience stories 
dealing with some specific department, either 
floor coverings, radios, or draperies, of the 
“how-we-do-it” type, because practically all 
of the furniture magazines have special de- 
partments or pages devoted to these subjects. 

As a means of framing suitable interviews 
it is well to arrange a standard question- 
naire. Of course, it is a difficult matter to 
make up a set form of interviewing for use 
in dealer contacts because so much depends 
upon the store, the individual, and the cir- 
cumstances governing the point of the story. 
However, as a lead in digging for material 
for stories, the following questions are 
helpful: 

(1)—Get the dealer to tell how he ac- 
tually manages his store or departments 
to bring in profits. If he has made a marked 
increase in either volume or profit, find out 
how he did it. How about his overhead, de- 
livery costs, credits, etc. 

(2)—Get him to talk about some of his 
pet merchandising and promotion stunts. 

(3)—Ask him about his 
range, sales effort. 

(4)—Get him to talk about his salesmen, 
how he trains them, how he pays them, 
develops initiative, etc. 
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(5)—How does he dispose of remnants, 
floor coverings, and draperies. How does 
he manage his repair work room. 


(6)—Does he find radio home demon- 
strations profitable. How does he handle the 
service problem in radio. 


(7)—Does he conduct sales. If not, why 
not. “No sales” policies are always in order 
as story material because the better mer- 
chant is getting away from a constant bar- 
age of sales which mean nothing. 


These leads will frequently get the mer- 
chant to talk and once you hit on the dealer’s 
pet idea he will do the rest and tell you 
all about it. What the furniture journals 
want is stories from men on the firing line 
that contain ideas and food for thought for 
other merchants and they will accept any 
worthwhile story you care to submit. “Pull 
means nothing. Don’t ever get that idea. 
“Push” is what counts, or getting the story 
for them that they want. The following 
magazines will be glad to entertain worth- 
while stories: 

Furniture Record & Journa!, 200 Division Ave., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Furniture Manufacturer—same. : : 

Furniture Index, Fourth and Clinton Sts., 
Jamestown, N. Y. 

Furniture Factory—same. : : 

Furniture Age, 2225-39 Herndon St., Chicago 
Illinois. ; : eer nen 

Good Furniture & Decoration, 521 E. Fifth 
Ave., New York City. aoe : 

Furniture Merchandising, 1131 E. Fourth St., 
Charlotte, N. C. : 

Retail Furniture Selling, 222 N. Bank Drive, 
Chicago, Ill. ; 

Furniture Blue Book Magazine, 516 Murray 
Bldg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Furniture South, P. O. Box 608, High Point, 
North Carolina. 

Twin City Furniture Digest, 311 Fawkes Bldg., 
1645 Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Furniture Reporier, 180 New Montgomery St., 
St., San Francisco, Cal. 

Furniture World, Furniture Buyer & Decora- 
tor, 15 West 38th St., New York City. 
Furniture News, 511 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Retail Ledger, 1346 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

Retailing, 8 E. Thirteenth St., New York City. 
Furniture World, 347 Adelaide St., W., Toronto, 
Canada. 

Furniture Journal of Canada, 545-9 King St. W., 
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READING!, 
EDITING -« 


FRE CRITICISM e 


ONLY 6% FOR MARKETING TO ALL 
MEMBERS OF THE 





FLATIRON BLDG., SUITE D 
75 Fifth Ave., New York City 
























IT’S ALL THE RAGE! 
Hammermill RIPPLE, that classy paper used by 
professionals, $2.00 a ream of 500 sheets. Regular 
finish Hammermill, $1.60 a ream; crinkly, crisp rag 
paper, $2.00 a ream. Envelopes for mailing mss. flat: 
25 size 9x12 and 25 9%4x12%, $1.40. If you fold mss., 
50 No. 10 and 50 No. 11, $1.00. Scale for mss., 50c. 
Ribbons, 75c. We pay postage anywhere and ship 
at once. THE SUPPLY STATIONER 
4415 CENTER AVE. PITTSBURGH, PA. 


POETRY PRIZES 1932 
Kaleidoscope, monthly, $2, a year, 25¢ copy; $200 cash 
prizes. Course in Versification, preliminary assignment, 
Free. The Practical Rhymer, Rhyme Dictionary-Hand- 
book, $l. Signs and Markers, Road Information for 
Hitch-hikers along the Literary Highway, including 590 
Places to Send Poems, $1. Books of poetry published; 
also new Book Publication Contest. Send self-addressed, 
stamped envelope for details. 

KALEIDOSCOPE, A National Magazine of Poetry 
702 N. Vernon Street Dallas, Texas 











Good Photographs enhance the sales possibilities of your 
stories or articles 100 per cent. Our course in Photo 
Journalism will enable you to earn a splendid income 
with your camera, right where you live, taking photo- 
graphs for newspapers and magazines. A fascinating 
money-making spare-time occupation easily learned at 
home. Possible to earn full price of course while learn- 
ing. Write teday for Free Book. 

UNIVERSAL PHOTOGRAPHERS, Dept. 7 
10 West 33rd Street New York 








CRITICISM and SALES SERVICE 


If YOU are writing—short stories, novels, articles, 
verse—let us help you to perfect your work—and to 
SELL it. Ours is the oldest Service for Writers. 
More than 25 years of continuous operation. We do 
not tell “Fairy Stories’ to our correspondents but 
endeavor to give them honest help. Recent letters say 
(names and addresses on request): “I have shopped 
about for criticism quite a bit, and it is your due to say 
that NOWHERE is there a service so conscientious 
and painstaking as yours.” And this: “At the time I sent 
my previous story to you [ sent others to other places. Your 
criticism was more constructive and valuable than any 
other."" REASONABLE CHARGES Explanatory circulars 
and lists of standard text-heoks on request 


THE WRITERS’ SERVICE 


James Knapp Reeve and Agnes M. Reeve, Editors 
Dept. D, Franklin, Ohio 





Toronto, Canada. 








Writer’s Digest is your best intreduction when writing advertisers. 
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Authors’ Typist 


INTELLIGENT, SINCERE SERVICE; per- 
sonal attention given all work. Mss. profes- 
sionally corrected and typed to meet editors’ 
requirements, 35c per 1,000 words; books 
30c; poetry Ic line; carbon copy. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. No order too large nor too 
small. 


Fannie Warren Kelly 


44 South Eighth Avenue, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 








MAY I HELP YOU? 


Young Englishwoman, widely travelled, contributor 
to several British and American magazines, offers 
friendly, constructive criticism. Send mss., with $1 
per thousand, to 


Nora Hammersley-Heenan, ‘(Dreamy Draw,” 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 








MANUSCRIPTS 


Accurately and neatly typed to conform to editor’s 
requirements. One carbon copy. 50c per thousand 
words. Poetry, 2c per line. Prompt service. 


MISS MARY M. GILL 
1455 East 108 St., Cleveland, ee | 








Have your manuscripts typed by an experienced 
typist. Work done to editors’ requirements, accur- 
ately and promptly, 40c a thousand words. Poetry 
2c a line. Revising if desired. Special introduc- 
tory prices. Samples on request. 


ALICE KENDALL STARR 
Box 374, Dunedin, Fla. 








FORGE AHEAD TO SUCCESS 
WITH MY TYPING SERVICE 
Prices range from thirty cents to one dollar per 1,000 
words. Special rates on book features. Poetry and 
songs, 2c per line. Why not try my typing service? 
Write for full details and sample of typing work. 
They will be sent upon request. Write for them! 


JOHN MATTHEW SZIKSNIS 








Dept. W. D. I., 3432 Ligonier St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





rite to Sell 


PAS’ 
THE ay The Simplified Training Course gives 
eDdiTo! modern, practical training in fiction writ- 
ing; 80% of those trained by the S. T. C., 
ee under David Raffelock, director, sell 
stories before completing to national magazines; 
100% are thoroughly, efficiently trained. Send for 
“The Way Past the Editor,” free. 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 
1836 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 
Send me a copy of the free book, ““The Way Past 
the Editor.’’ 





















King Editor’s Features, 99 Oxford Streeet, Glen 
Ridge, N. J. A. Rowden King, Editor. “We 
syndicate editorial matter to trade publications, 
especially those read by retailers. We prefer 
articles in series (three to twelve), each 800 
to 1,000 words long. There should be a series- 
title and a title for each chapter. Each chapter 
should take up some separate phase of the general 
series subject. We want manuscripts on specific 
subjects brim full of facts and, if possible, new 
facts. Such subjects as the following and others 
of the same general nature are good from our 
point of view: Window displays, telephone retail- 
ing, price maintenance, price-cutting, employees’ 
health, quotas, bonuses, contests for sales-people, 
retail advertising, hand-to-mouth buying, chain- 
store competition, etc. We pay on the royalty 
basis, one-third of the gross to the author, we 
meeting all the expenses of syndication. We are 
glad to entertain and consider manuscripts. In 
submitting, be sure to enclose self-addressed en- 
velope with sufficient postage attached for the 
return of your manuscript if necessary by us.” 


Science Service, Twenty-first and Constitution 
Avenues, Washington, D. C. Watson Davis, Edi- 
tor. “We want only science news and photo- 
graphs unpublished anywhere, fully authorized 
by scientists. We report as soon as possible, and 
pay one cent a word on acceptance.” 


Star Newspaper Service, Star Building, Toronto, 
Canada. Thomas J. Wheeler, Editor. “We want 
general matter of newspaper interest or use. We 
use photographs, but no poetry. We _ report 
promptly, and pay on acceptance according to 
the market value of material.” 


Universal Trade Press Syndicate, 598 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. Myron S. Blumenthal, 
Editor. “We are a news service for business 
and class journals; unsolicited material is con- 
sidered, though not encouraged. We want trade 
and technical magazine features, articles on sales 
plans, first-hand business data for business and 
technical publications; interviews with national 
figures on commercial subjects. Query before 
submitting. News from field men (local corres- 
pondents) ; stories about conspicuously successful 
sales policies and people. We pay one-half cent 
to two cents a word on material acceptd.” 


Motor Boating, 959 Eighth Avenue, New York 
City. Charles F. Chapman, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 35c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We want 
articles dealing with boating subjects—must have 
first-class photographs to illustrate them—length 
not limited. We do not use poetry. We pay one 
cent a word on publication.” 


Outdoor America, 222 N. Bank Drive, Chicago, 
Ill. Cal Johnson, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c 
a copy; $3.00 a year; $3.50 a year in Canada; $4.00 
a year in foreign counries. “We want articles 
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on Fish and Game Propagation and Forestry; 
also articles on general interest to nature lovers 
and outdoorsmen. Photographs must accompany 
articles. No material accepted unless it is ab- 
solutely authentic. We report immediately, and 
pay according to merit of the article.” 


Outdoor Life,** Mt. Morris, Ill. Harry Mc- 
Guire, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c¢ a copy; $2.50 
a year. “We use stories of actual hunting and 
fishing experiences, illustrated with photos, and 
not exceeding 3,000 words in length. Also prac- 
tical articles on angling, boating, camping, guns, 
dogs, etc., not exceeding 1,500 words in length. 
We do not use poetry. We report within 30 
days, and pay one-half cent to two cents a word 
upon acceptance.” 


Tennis, 120 Broadway, New York City. O. D. 
Ellis, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 
a year. “We can always use short fiction. The 
game of tennis must furnish the background, and 
the story should be humorous. Above all, the 
treatment must be adult and the writer must bear 
in mind that he addresses intelligent people who 
have more or less expert knowledge of the game 
of tennis. We use photographs of tennis players, 
and tennis courts. We also use humorous verse. 
We report immediately and pay 5 cents a word 
on acceptance.” 


WRriITER’s MARKET 
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Literary Criticism 
Short stories up to 4000 words, $3.00; to 

7500 words, $5.00. 
Verse up to 20 lines, $1.00; 5c a line addi- 

tional. 6 poems, $5.00. 

FEE TO ACCOMPANY MSS. 


ANNE HAMILTON 


464 S. Citrus, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Phone, ORegon 0952 


Stories listed in both O. Henry Prize Stories 
and O’Brien Best Stories of 1931. Verse: The 
Nation, The New Yorker, Literary Digest, etc. 














In the April Issue of 
WRITER’S DIGEST 


the editor of Cosmopolitan discusses 
the editorial requirements of his 
magazine as well as the requirements 
of other slick paper markets. Be 
sure to read this authoritative 
article. In the same issue Lurton 
Blassingame writes an authoritative 
article, titled “Let’s Write an Ad- 
venture Story.” 

















story that will sell! 


You Wouldn’t Advertise A Cow In Writer’s Digest! 
Would You Try To Sell A Gangster Story To Good Housekeeping? 


THE Dynamite Principle is a slanting service. It is designed to make you sell where you 
should sell, not send an editor of a household magazine a gangster story. It has taken 

me many years to develop this new method of study. Now I pronounce it perfect. Now 
you will be able, for less than the expense of most short courses, to learn how to write a 








My own confidence in the Principle, together with what I have seen it do in the past, has 
led me to believe that the only thing which will prevent the sale of the story built in the 
Course, will be an overstocked condition of the market to which it is slanted! 

I realize that I may seem to have made a pretty broad statement, but I have made it in the 
firm conviction that I'am telling the truth. The Principle is the strongest thing of its kind 
ever attempted, and its cost is well within your means. There is no detail of any kind in it 
that will cause embarrassment or legal difficulty. It is perfectly legitimate, and uses a 
method no instructor has ever, to my knowledge, previously employed. 

The cost, for approximately two months of concentrated effort on your part and mine, will 
be only $15. You will be as enthusiastic as I, when you get into the work. The story built 
in this course will be handled through the Edgebrook Studio Sales Service at no additional 
cost to you, either for commission or re-preparation, if-required. All stories written will be 
slanted toward a market that is in a group containing several possibilities for sale, in case 
the objective magazine is overstocked. 

The Old Sales Service Rates Still Hold Good—the lowest in America. $1.00 up to 4,000 
words, and 25c each thousand to 25,000. No novels. Revision instructions will be given in 
case of rejection, and all stories will be carefully read. Ten per cent will be charged, if the 
story sells, and the reading fee returned. 


JOSEPH LUKE DODGE, Edgebrook Studio, Rowley, Massachusetts 


STUDIO NOTES: A NEW PERSONAL PRESENTATION GROUP starts, in the Studio, sometime in 
April. Write for particulars. _ WRITING THE SALABLE STORY, the Studio’s very popular mimeo- 
graphed instruction material is available again. Send 10c in stamps, to cover cost of handling, and 
your name. (These are included, free, in all new clients’ criticisms.) J. L. D. 




































































Writer’s DIGEsT 





Advice to Young Novelists 









Among 
Our Novelists 


Bess Streeter Aldrich, Elmwood, 
Nebr., is the author of “A White Bird 
Flying,” which is on the best-seller 
list. D. Appleton & Company pub- 
lished the book. 


Harriet C. Evans, San Antonio, 
Texas, wrote “The Pine Ridge Feud,” 
published by the Concordia Publish- 
ing House, St. Louis, Mo. 


“Faith Lambert,” a story of college 
life by Maud C. Jackson, Lawrence, 
Kans., has come from the press of the 
Baptist Sunday-School Board, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 


Corinne Harris Markey, Waynesboro, 
Penna., collaborating with Louis C. 
Whiton, is the author of “The Climb- 
ing Path,” purchased by Alfred H. 
King, Inc. 


“Immortal Dream Dust,” a book of 
frontier country life by May Griffee 
Robinson, Lyons, Kansas, has been 
published by the Lyons Publishing Co., 
Lyons, Kans. 


A motorcar novel entitled “Curve: 
Go Slow,” from the pen of Percy 
Gomery, Vancouver, Canada, has been 
brought out by Graphic Publishers, 
Ottawa, Ont., Canada. 


Madge Macbeth, Toronto, Ont., is 
the author of “The Great Fight,’ pub- 
lished by Louis Carrier & Co., New 
York and Montreal. 


Agnes Horsch Hofmaster, who is 
contributing constantly to Catholic 
periodicals, is the author of a novel, 
“The Turning of the Road,” brought 
out by The Mission Press, Techny, III. 


A series of associated character 
stories, gathered in one volume, enti- 
tled “Repression,” and written by 
Carmea L. Kesting, Kansas City, Mo., 
is from the press of The Burton Pub- 
lishing Co., Kansas City. 


















WHAT YOU MUST DO TO 
GET THE READING 


Send your manuscript or re- 
quest for advice, with 20c in 
stamps or coin to pay for return 
postage to Dr. Esenwein’s Office, 
The Home Correspondence 


School, Springfield, Mass. 














“T want to write a novel,” writes a cor- 
respondent, “I have the plot all thought 
out. Can you tell me whether it would 
make a good story?” 


Another writer, who has been attempt- 
ing short stories, doubts whether she 
could write a long story. An extract 
from a third writer is as follows: “The 
trouble with me, after having my novel 
rejected, is simply fear, fear that I lack 
sufficient ability—to whom shall I turn 


for advice ?” 


Why Don’t You Consult 
De. Esenwein? 


Dr. Esenwein will advise a limited 
number of questioners without cost. You 
may send a short outline, or a section of 
your novel not over 25 pages, or you may 
write him a confidential letter explaining 
your ambitions and qualifications. 


He will advise you frankly, drawing on 
his wide experience, and he will tell you 
what you want to know. Why grope in 
the dark when this opportunity is open 
to you? He will not urge you to take 
courses under him or anybody else. His 
purpose is simply to help you. 


Ge GS OS Ge ee es ee ee ee 


DR. ESENWEIN’S OFFICE, 
The Home Correspondence School, 
Myrick Bldg., Springfield, Mass. 


I am sending a short manuscript (or con- 
fidential letter) for Dr. Esenwein’s advice. 
20c in stamps or coin is enclosed for return. 
Check what you are interested in—short 
stories, novels, plays, poems, articles. 


WD-3-32 
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OFFICE HOURS 
(Continued from page 38) 


for a fresh target. My stories meet tragic 
failure. I lay them out one by one in my 
morgue with a white rejection slip affixed to 
each breast and sit beside them sometimes 
rocking and moaning quietly. Remember, 
you asked for this.” 

These Receptionist-stenographers begin 
their writing by roaming around the room, 
adjusting the typewriter, the chair, their 
paper like some fussy old woman. Writing 
the title (which shouldn’t be written at all 
until the story is finished) takes twenty 
minutes. Then perhaps one sentence is fin- 
ished, a snappy beginning: “I wouldn't 
marry you, Jack Dalton, if you were the 
richest man in the world.” 

Then a pause to think, then another pause 
to light the pipe, then a few more minutes 
to let the dog out, then a conference with 
the wife who’s allowed in (when she should 
be ejected gently but firmly) over that im- 
portant issue of steak or chops for dinner, 
then one more sentence, and finally a mag- 
azine or book is picked up, dipped into and 
—bang! the whcie morning is shot and the 
heroic resolutions must be made all over 
again, 

Homer Croy, the novelist, once told me 
that he used the cleanest typewriter in 
Christendom: he cleaned it so frequently be- 
fore getting to work. Rex Beach once was 
asked when he did his best work. “When 
my wife is watching,” he replied. Dale 
Collins, the adventure writer, has abandoned 
the distractions of the world of cities and 
trains and postmen and friends and movies 
and occupies a cabin on a freighter with 
his wife. He lives and writes at sea! 
Carlyle built a double-walked, sound-proof 
room in the upper part of his house in 
Chelsea, London (which I once examined 
with wonderment) in order to escape, I un- 
derstand, the chatter of his wife. 


PEAKING of wives, they have their 
troubles too. Far different their prob- 
lem and, if anything, more difficult of so- 
lution. Its nature is indicated eloquently in 
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LET ME HELP YOU 


Rejection slips lower your morale. Put your work 
in the hands of a reliable agent who knows current 
market requirements. I am selling for others. Let 
me see what I can do for you. Send for circulars 
and editorial recommendations from George Horace 
Lorimer, H. L. Mencken, John Farrar, and twenty 
other famous editors and publishers. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 
Play-Broker and Authors’ Agent 
55 W. Forty-second St. New York, N. Y. 


Thar’s Gold in Them’ar Contests! 


Get this new book and learn how to “cop”’ 
the prizes 
“PRIZE CONTESTS FROM THE INSIDE” 
The book everybody’s buying. 
By A. DEMOTT FREESE, Editor 
200 copies of this book were sold 
before it was printed. If you have 


never tried the contests you are \ at 
missing a rich field of opportunity. 1 | prize CONTESTS) 
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“Everybody’s Doing Them.” Mil- i} FROM | 
lions in cash are being given away. | | THE INSIDE | 
Get your share. This book reveals freemen 
the inside secrets on how to win. vi 
No other book like it ever printed. : 
Eighteen “meaty” chapters, eighty 
pages, nicely bound. Recommended 
by all Contest Magazines and pro- 
nounced by leading authorities as 
invaluable to writers and contest j 

ans.’ Get your copy NOW. S4+———— 

Price, paper cover, $1.00 postpaid, cloth, $1.25. 
A. D. Freese & Son, Publishers 


Upland, Indiana 

















Until Further Notice 


PRICES REDUCED 


to 25c per 1000 words or fraction thereof. 





Typing, grammatical revisions, criticism. Market 
suggestions free. 

Established 1920 
AUTHOR’S HELPER, Iron River, Missouri 








FREE! FREE! FREE! 


ry grope in the dark! 
Write what editors 

the way they want it. My 
FREE TEN DOLLAR COURSE 
is so plain that anyone should 
succeed with it. All you have to do 
is to send me two stories (limit 5,000 
words). I will criticise these in detail 
and give constructive instruction for 
improvement and markets. 
My special rate for a limited 
time is only $5 and in addition 1: will send you as a 
special bonus, my marvelous $10 course, absolutely 
FREE. (Poetry, plays or scenarios not accepted.) 
Return postage must accompany manuscript. Don’t 
delay—send your stories and $5 TODAY! 


PROF. G. G. VANDER MERWE 
San Mateo, Calif. 












Box 611 











IN THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
Ed Bodin—Author’s Executive and personal contact 
salesman—London Terrace—405 W. 23rd Street, New 
York City. Handling charges far below average, but 
20 per cent sales commission—BECAUSE I Live on 
Sales, Not Reading Fees. (Eleven years with pub- 
lishers of Collier’s, American Magazine and Woman’s 








Home Companion.) 













































$2,000 from 
GENIE 
PLOTS! 


SAYS 
EUGENE CUNNINGHAM 
“In the past few weeks it 
has been a real pleasure to 
me to choose arbitrarily the 
locale and main characters 
for a coup le of thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of stories that I 
had to write; then from the 
Genie get complications, 
crises, etc., to expand into 
actual plot synopses. 
PLOTS ARE WHAT COUNT IN MODERN WRIT- 
ING. GENIE’S PLOTS ARE COUNTLESS! 
They are original—unusual—and workable. 
Editors recommend this marvelous invention to their 
star authors. Professional writers have found it a 
veritable gold mine. It is in constant use in the 
Story Departments of every major Motion Picture 
Studio in Hollywood. 
It is used and endorsed by universities and colleges 
and praised by new writers who are being helped in 
plotting their stories. 
What is it—book—course—machine? Send for full 
information. 

GENIE JUNIOR, 25 CENTS! 
Just to get acquainted we will send “Genie Junior’ 
which contains the Perfect Story Plot Formula and 
a complete plot synopsis developed with Plot Genie. 
This alone may show you what’s wrong with your 
rejected stories. Just send 25 cents, coin or postage, 
and say “Send me Genie Junior.” 


THE GAGNON COMPANY 
764 Union Insurance Bldg. Los Angeles, Calif. 


CREATE YOUR FUTURE 

















FREE-Introductory Book! 


HY long and wait for HAPPINESS and LASTING 


SUCCESS? Your thoughts of today can make your 
future. Let the Rosicrucians show you how to convert 
the energy of YOUR MENTAL PICTURES into practi- 
cal realities. The elements of personal power and 
achievement lie WITHIN YOUR OWN MIND, not on 
the hazy horizon of tomorrow. The free book, “Wisdom 
of the Sages” explains how you may study and learn to 
be MASTER of your i al If you are sincere, 


address: Librarian E. 
ROSICRUCGIAN ORDER 
SAN JOSE —AMORC— CALIFORNIA 


SISSSFIIFPSSSSSSISSSSSSSSISISSIFSSSSISSSIE SSSSSSSS 
YOU MAY WIN SOME OF THIS MONEY 
Forty Big Prizes to be Given Away in 
The AMERICAN AUTHOR’S Third, Great 
PRIZE CONTEST 
You earn while you learn, it is entertaining, educational 
and profitable. No strings, nothing to buy, and open to 
everyone, anywhere. Writers, authors, students and in 
fact—all can enter. The contest consists of naming or 
“spotting” titles and author’s names in a printed liter- 
ary production entitled, “A Titled Romance.” Former 
contests drew thousands of entries; don’t fail to enter 

this one. Start Now, closes June 15, 1932 

$200.00 in cash and merchandise 
All information, including rules and the printed story 
will appear in the February and March issues of the 
magazine. Get a copy without fail. If unable to secure 
one of your local dealer, send 20c (cash) to the publish- 
ers and one will be mailed you as soon as issued. Due to 
the heavy demand no free copies will be supplied. Address 


THE AMERICAN AUTHOR, Upland, Ind. 
SSSSESISLSSSSSSESSLFSSSSSSSSISSSGSSSILISSSISISSS 


WRITER’ S 











DIGEST 


a letter I received from one of them and 
part of which I quoted once before in this 
magazine. We learn how the dinner is put 
away, the child is in bed, and the writing 
begins under a fine afflatus of inspiration. 
Then a cry is heard upstairs. A sentence 
is halted at a comma and the maternal 
author climbs the stairs. She explains: 

“T find the boy has to be tucked into 
bed again. Then he has to be told why 
it is cold in winter and warm in summer, 
and why he can’t have a powerful telescope 
to see the extinct volcanoes on the moon, 
and how you keep score in bridge, and what 
happens when the bases are full, and ex- 
actly what date we are going to the country, 
and who was President in 1911, and will 
I cut his toe nail please and look at a little 
place on his thumb that kind of hurts, and, 
for the grand finale, ‘Mother, I’ve got the 
hiccoughs.’ ” 

These are the maladies. What are the 
remedies? There are none for most of us, 
but some of us, I think, are going to do 
something about it. This is where character 
counts in literature, character in the writer. 
Character is fundamentally intelligence plus 
energy. If you are intelligent you will be 
fascinated, horribly so for a time perhaps, 
by the difficulties of forming profitable 
habits. You'll be able to see through these 
tricky alibis that justify the wasting of so 
much valuable time. If you are forceful 
you'll learn how to say no. 

Study yourself, study these rationalizings 
that trip you up, and you'll learn amazing 
things about yourself—and other people. 
You'll discover, if you persist, the all-im- 
portant emotional patterns tangled in the 
two forms of weakness I have described. 
Creative writing is a robust, dynamic, 
grown-up act, while most of the things that 
distract us are haloed with the soft allure- 
ments of childish amusements. Only when 
I discovered that my most refractory hob- 
bies were in part toys, were tinged with the 
pleasures of playthings, was I able to sub- 
due them. Emotional immaturity more than 
anything else prevents the human race from 
amounting to something and writers are 
above all else human! 
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‘How Do You Do It?’’ 


This question is asked by a client in acknowledging a 24-page criticism I gave 
him on a story for which the fee was $3.00. He also-tells me, by way of contrast, 
that he had previously paid for a criticism of the same story elsewhere, and he 
encloses that $5.00 criticism. It reads as follows: 


“I hardly believe this measures up to standard. It lacks the 
aspect of verisimilitude. In another setting it might grow, but 
in its detachment, it does not ring true.” 


That's all of it—and it is a poor five dollars’ worth, even if it made sense. 

I enjoy my work, which, in the 15 years and more since I have been in it, has become 
the most important thing in my life; and, deriving my major compensation from the 
knowledge that I am constantly helping ambitious writers, I do not measure my assistance 
by the size of the fee paid me. Also, | give personal and individual assistance, instead of hir- 
ing clerks to “criticise” my clients’ work. Apart from purely stenographic help to type my 
dictation, I employ no “helpers,” and no “ghosts.” 

This genuine, personal, friendly help is, perhaps, the reason for the success of my 
clients. This week I have received copies of three books just published, the work of Pro- 
fessional Collaboration clients; while on my desk as I write this is the record of hundreds 
of acceptances of stories of clients in both the Professional Collaboration and Criticism 
and Sales Service; some of these stories, previously declared “unsalable,” sold after re 
vision. 

IF YOU WISH TO DISCOVER WHAT CAN REALLY BE OBTAINED IN THE 
WAY OF WORTHWHILE LITERARY ASSISTANCE, IT WILL PAY YOU TO 
WRITE ME. To sincere literary workers I shall be glad to send letters from my clients 
for perusal—letters thanking me for criticisms such as their writers never knew could be 
had; letters concerning sales; letters reporting that this client and that has secured a 
staff position 

My own work appears regularly. (For my latest story, see this issue of this magazine). 
Some of it has been translated into foreign languages. I am able to do for myself what 
I offer to do for others. 


CRITICISM AND SALES SERVICE: 

TERMS (Each Ms. charged for separately): 
For Mss. up to 4,000 words, $3.00; up to 7,500 words, $5.00; up to 15,000 words, $8.00; 
up to 25,000 words, $12.00; up to 35,000 words, $15.00; up to 50,000 words, $20.00; over 
50,000 words, $25.00. 

These fees are inclusive. They cover a detailed, constructive criticism of anywhere from 
1,500 to 6,000 words if unavailable; if a story is available, or can be made so by revision, 
the fee covers all such work, including typing, submissions, etc. In brief, | back my judg- 
ment of a story with my time and money, instead of asking the author to do so 

The Commission Charged on Sales Is 10% 

LET ME SEE THAT UNSOLD MANUSCRIPT. It may supply the solution of the 
whole Mystery of the Rejection Slips. Or, send for booklet, “‘The Truth About Literary 
Assistance,” containing information vital to every writer, and not obtainable elsewhere. 
(Mailed gratis on ‘request.) 

PROFESSIONAL COLLABORATION SERVICE: 

In this Service, the client and I write a story under my direction, from the plot germ to 

the completed manuscript. Particulars and terms on request 


LAURENCE R. D’ ORSAY s#» reaxcisco, cattronsrs 


Author of or 
“Landing The Editors’ Checks”... $3.00 Postpaid Drawer A-1, P. O. 
“Writing Novels to Sell” er $2.50 Postpaid 
“Mistress of Spears” (a Novel).. ‘ $2.50 Postpaid HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 


Autographed individually for each purchaser. 
(Both addresses are always good, as I divide my time between the two cities) 
RECOMMENDED BY EDITORS 





























































Noiseless Floating Shift . 


. - Fully Enclosed Design 


A STERLING SILVER MEDALLION IDENTIFIES EACH MACHINE 


Authors Everywhere Acclaim It! 


HE Sterling Modet 
Smith Corona, 
product of the com 
bined skill of L C Smith 
and Corona engineers, 
proved a typewriter sen- 
sation almost overnight. 


Authors, newspapermen, 

writers of all kinds were 

among the first to give their enthusiastic 
approval to this remarkable writing 
machine. 

A joy to operate 
Corona truly sets a 
typewriters 

It has everything that a writer wants in a typewriter, 
and that no portable has ever provided before: 
‘*floating,’’ noiseless shift (no more lifting the heavy 
carriage every time you strike a capital), “‘piano- 
k.v'' action, completely enclosed modern design, 
nany other exclusive features 


the Smith 


a delight to the eye 
fineness in 


new standard of 


ai 


THE 
Sterlleg titodel s 


SMITH-CORONA 


With combination carrying 
case and week-end bag, $65. 
Convenient monthly pay- 
ments if desired. 


THE ONLY WAY REAL- 

TO APPRECIATE the 
Smith-Corona ts to use tt. 
We invite you to give tt 
free trial in your home. Y 
local dealer is listed und 
Corona’ in the Classified 
Telephone Directory. Or send coupon for further 
details 
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> smitH & Corona Typewriters Inc 
16-C, 51 Madison Avenue, New York 


em 
~ 


Dept 
.Send information about the new Smith-Corona 
Quote allowance on my 

typewriter Serial No... 

Name 


Addriss .... 





